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TE have discussed elsewhere Judge Davis’s extraordinary perform- 
ance in the Court of Oyer and Terminer. 


NEW 


The natural result of 
delivering a denunciatory political speech from the bench when commit- 
ting a person for trial on a charge of libel is, that he is now engaged in 
a controversy with one of the witnesses, through the newspapers, on a 
question of fact. He has had to acknowledge that he was in error in 
charging Mr. Hewitt with having seen the Morey letter before its pub- 
lication. He admits that Mr. Hewitt had 
printed in 77¢#, but maintains that he had seen it before the litho- 
This Mr. Hewitt The 
point is hardly worth elucidation, but it almost seems as if the parties 


not seen it before it was 


graphed publication was made. denies also. 


were engaged in a game of cross purposes. Is not the lithographed 
publication which Judge Davis says Mr. Hewitt saw before it appeared, 
the publication by the Democratic Committee? and is not the litho- 
graphed publication which Mr. Hewitt denies having seen before it ap- 
peared, the publication in 77u¢h ? The question whether Mr. Hewitt 
advised the lithographed publication, or instigated it, is, after all, a sec- 
ondary one, on which Judge Davis has wasted his acumen. The prin- 
cipal question is, Did Mr. Hewitt advise it in good faith and believing 
the letter to be genuine? The next in order of importance is, Did he 
advise its publication and circulation for the purpose of damaging Gene- 
ral Garfield, while himself holding the opinions which it attributed to 
General Garfield? If he answered the first question affirmatively, he 
could only be condemned for a gross indiscretion. If he answered the 
second affirmatively, he would plead guilty of participation in a very de- 
spicable political dodge. But, no matter what he says or has to say in the 
1ewspapers, abuse of him from the bench by a judge who had not heard 
him in his own defence, and had no jurisdiction over him, was scandal- 
ous, and calculated to bring the administration of justice into contempt. 

As to the morality of campaign sto~ies, dodges, and devices, we 
hold that there is but one morality for both parties, and that a Repub- 
ligan lie or fraud calls for precisely the same quantity and quality of rep- 
robation as a Democratic one. We have, therefore, especially since 
Mr. Hewitt appeared on the scene as an awful example of Democratic 
depravity, been pained by the recollection of the calm with which General 
Grant's campaign story about General Hancock was received by Re- 
publican moralists. Although, as plainly appears from the Hewitt case, 
full to the neck of virtuous wrath, they had not one word of indignant 
remonstrance for a charge against General Hancock of official com- 
plicity in a monstrous fraud, told with the utmos.: calm and minute- 
ness, and given in a revised form to a Methodist minister for cir- 
culation through the religious press. There was no truth in it. It 
was false and slanderous from beginning to end. It came from a 
man in a high position. It was intended to deprive General Han- 
cock of votes he would otherwise have received. It imputed to him, 
not defensible economical opinions, but absolute criminality in one of 
its worst forms. We do not know to this 
Republican contemporaries thought of it. 
Davis ruling, something in the nature of “an appalling crime,” a “na- 
tional crime,” and a “ war on the safety and sanctity of popular govern- 
ment”? Now, don't put on that far, uninterested look, brethren, which 
is so apt to steal over your countenance when your attention is called 
to Republican sins. Keep up the stern Roman expression which you 
wear when you are watching the Democratic villains, and let us have 
a judgment on the little campaign story above mentioned, commonly 
known as the “ Fowler Story,” which made General Hancock a partner 
in a conspiracy for the issue of fraudulent bonds in Louisiana. 


hour, however, what our 


Was it not, under the 


General Schofield has made his annual report to the Adjutant- 
General, in which he gives an account of the condition of West Point 


Academy which, if it had appeared before the elect would | 

c¢ rtainly brought severe chastisement on him the ha ( ot 

wart press. After describing the improvement made in the morals and 

manners of the cadets by changes in the methods of discipline, he takes 

up the Whittaker case, and with it the general question of the status 

and treatment of colored cadets at the Academy. He boldly asserts 
| as now proved beyond question, that the attack on Whittaker was ¢ ither 





an invention of his own or was perpetrated by persons with whom he 
any cadet had in any case anyt! nye 
} 


was in connivance, and denies that 
Wit" the 


our readers are already familiar. He 


ry Which he suppo 


to do with it. arguments his position 


next expl justifies the 
institution of a court of enquiry for a court-martial ; makes some sever 
and well-deserved comments on the performances before that c¢ 
Mr. Martin I. Townsend, the counsel sent by the Government 
vise the proceedings; also some excellent remarks on the 
trying to enforce pleasant social intercourse between the white an 
colored cadets by means of military discipline, ascribing its failure 
partly to the bad character of some of the colored cadets, and partly to 
to govern social intercourse by 
too, that the Military Aca 
was not a good place to begin the experiment of social intercourse be- 
k man, and that it is unfair to expect that 


the young men of a race so recently emancipated from slavery could 


“a natural*reaction against an attempt 


military regulations.” He maintains, demy 


tween the white and the blac 


compete with the whites, and unfair to force them into the competiti 


Only one of the eleven colored appointees has succeeded in graduating. 


As to the color prejudice, General Schofield calls it a “ just aversion 
United St 
customed to associate with a state of sl 
legal marriage, of which color and 
He is 


A “just aversion" to a qu 


to qualities which the people of the ites have been long ac- 


werv, and intercourse without 


its various shades are only the 
external signs.” here by no means clear, or if clear is hardly 
basis of 


What 


ntertained to- 


sound. lity can only be made the 


a prejudice against a man by proof that he displays the quality. 
aversion ¢ 


General Schofield probably means is, that the 


vards color by the white cadets is a natural or an excusable aver- 
sion, created by the association in their mind of color with the vices of 
1 He truly adds that 


slavery, and with impure and degraded ancestry. 


this “cannot be removed by the simple act of enfranchising the slave ; 
it can only be done by the education and moral elevation of the race.” 
What made the newspaper declamation about the Whittaker case so 
absurd was that it not only denied this proposition, but denounced the 
cadets, young men of about twenty, for not rising at one stroke supe- 
rior to prejudices which prevail in nearly every white family in the 
United States, and affect all but an infinitesimally small minority of the 
with the 


converting the 
j 


white men and women of the country in their intercourse 


colored people. General Schotfield’s protest against 


military school into a nursery for “ delicate hot-house plants,” and low- 


ering its standards or changing its methods so that boys with inferior 
mental, moral, and physical qualifications can get through it comfortably 
because they happen to be colored, must commend itself to every sen- 
sible reader. Even Stalwart editors will approve of it privately, how- 
ever much they may bellow over itin public. The duty of the white race 
is to keep all its standards up and raise the colored race to them; not 
to lower them to the level of the colored race. There is no logical st« p- 
ping-place short of fetishism and solitary feeding, if we once begin 
the practice of adapting our institutions and customs to the needs of 
as we happen to have in 


American 


such exceptional ignorance and weakness 


the country. This is the view of the great body of the 


The excitement over the Whittaker case out of doors was 


other man’s son rid him- 


people. 
largely due to each man’s desire to have som 


self of the color prejudice in his social relations. 


The New York 7%mes has started a subscription for the purpose of 
raising $250,000 to pay a pension for life to “the oldest ex-President.” 
As matters stand this is, of course, a movement to provide General 


Grant with an annuity, and that such is the principal object of the 











’ ‘ 
| 

( er on | OI dé n Ol 
-i ! { s d rable to pen- 

wi 10 € { l I devolve on tne 
{ ery dl ( ta oO ve per- 
d y I ht ( |e N rmercan 
has t to feel and to s t it hurts 
wave ex-Presidents | med by private subscription, as long 
t | treasury is overth Moreover, it is not seemly to 
t n General Grant and Mr. Hayes onthe ground 
eniority or service. The niority distinction is senseless, and as 
rvices, We must presume ina matter of this kind that all ex-Presidents 
have « rved equ | of tl country If special provision is to 
be made for General Grant it o ight to be in the character of a soldier 
I We feel quit t there be no opposition in either 
party to a well- In ent in Conere to provide a retiring 
llowat for all ex-Presidents, which would satisfactorily cover this 
( sc, I t er l to he ou ht to be d ne at once It is at 


St 
ape 


best an affair of $4 


. . oe Se eee ‘ 
$0,000 Or $50,000 a year, Over whicn it Is di i 


} hie = 1 } <4") 
to have so much humming and nh 


of this city, has beer 
the defeat of the party al the late national election, and into the best 


ement of local politic sin New 


course to pursue with regard to the manag 


York city and countv. The committee re ported certain resolutions, 
which were adopted, and which censure as one cause of Hancock’s de- 
feat the afhiliation of the Democrats of Maine with the Greenbackers, 
which he mistook for a good omen; the neglect of the tariff issue in the 


canvass; and “the absence of well-defined and consistent line of 


policy on the part of the party during the last four years, and especially 


? 

1! 
In New York the 
yon the State Committee, which received 


in the conduct of the Presidential campaign of 1880.” 
responsibility of failure is laid u 
back the triumphantly rebellious Tammany Hall of 1879; and upon the 


1 


1 
i 


two halis whose indecent lottery of the local offices disgusted all honest 


men, and resulted in a ticket which could add nothing to the strength 


ff the party. If there was Republican “ colonization,” the report 
continues, then the halls were negligent in allowing it; if there was 
none, they were probably guilty of trading the electoral to save the 


committee concludes that in any case these organiza- 
tions have forfeited the confidence of Democratic voters, and they 


recommend that the Club tak« 


the initiative in a new organization and 
enrolment of these voters, “‘and become the nucleus of a full and com- 
But in order to prevent its falling into the hands 


> 


vernment, they propose to procure the enact- 
making “ frauds and intimidation at primary meetings a 
felony.”” Nobody is better qualified to frame such a law than the chair- 
man, Mr. Simon Sterne, whose name is a guaranty that the project 


means business.” As, once in force, the law would do something to 








purify the Rerublican primaries also, we make no doubt that Mr. 

( rge Bliss would cheerfully co-operate with Mr, Sterne in drawing it 
un. 

Che Treas bought less than $600,cco worth of bonds for the 

Sinking Fund during the week, purchases having been limited to the 

es Which mature Dece ber 31 next; and the arrivals of fore ign 

e amounted to only $2,10c0,0oco. The banks, while not gaining all 

f the above amounts, were drawn upon heavily for payments into the 

lreasurv and for curreney to ship to the South and West, and the re- 

ult was that their surplus reserve was nearly extinguished, only $503,- 

yo having been left on the average account of the week. The effect 

{ this reduction in reserve was to advance the rates for demand loans 

m 3% 4 | { t. to 5 to O perceni. Asthe rate s for money advance 

the market for | n exchange weakens ; conséquently the rates for 

bills on Lon fell so that there was a clear profit in importing specie, 

iy; S6.000,000 was ordered from London and the Continenta! 

urket ! the week. At Stock Exchange there was, notwith- 
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( 1:t', for the 4's and 11 for the 4'.’s), and there was 
tfurther rise in railroad bonds. Speculation in stocks Was tame 
le } 1 ’ 7 ‘ : } 1 
halting, and the net result of the week’s fluctuations was a decline iy 


prices of I tog percent. The price of silver was st ady both in Lon- 
don and here. The bullion in the “ buzzard dollar’ was worth at the 
close of the week 8¢ *s cents 

The 7vmes's protege, Samuel Perry, lately leader of the North Ca- 
rolina exodus to Indiana, has been discharged by Judge Wylie, of 
Washington, on grounds which show how much remains to be done to 
settle the principles of inter-State extradition. This judge held it to 


be a suspicious circumstance, affecting the “ whole moral atmosphere 


of the case, that the requisition was entrusted not to a sheriff or some 
such officer, but to a farmer (the North Carolina papers call him Doctor 
B igby ) from the « ounty where Perry had “ worked up ” the ¢ migratic n. 
He then pointed out the time which had elapsed—nearly a year—be- 
tween the date of the allege d forged school-warrant and that of the pro- 
ceedings against Perry, when he was bound over in the sum of $100, 
ind the farther delay of six months in finding an indictment against 
him. Moreover, though Perry prepared he did not utter the instru- 
ment, and had it been genuine it would not have been good, as, under 
the decisions of the North Carolina courts, it was not an order for the 
payment of money. Hence Judge Wylie, waiving the question whether 
Perry could have a fair trial, or rather conceding that he could, after 
hearing testimony pro and con., concluded that he must necessarily be 
acquitted if sent home, so that the State would not be the loser by th 
refusal to give him up, and, economically of course, though the judge 
did not say this, all the parties would be the gainers. This is very kind, 
no doubt, but it is not surprising to learn that the State took an appeal 
to the court in bane. Judge Cartter, it will be remembered, paid in- 


stant respect to the requisition. 


Professor Robertson Smith’s enemies in the Free Church of Scotland 
have at last got the better of him. He was brought up before the 
Ecclesiastical Court more than a year ago, our readers may remember, 
for unsoundness in an article on the Bible in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ but got off owing to some mismanagement on the part of the 
prosecution. Soon afterwards a new volume of the ‘ Encyclopedia ' 
appeared in which he had an article on the Hebrew language and lite- 
rature, which appeared to be worse than the first, and was eagerly 
seized on as an excuse for reviving the proceedings against him. In 
August last a commission was appointed by the General Assembly to 
examine this last article, and it has just made its report at a special 
meeting. It finds him guilty of irreverence in his treatment of the 
Scriptures ; of speaking of them in such manner as to give the impres- 
sion that God is not the author of them, that their narrative portion is 
not authentic, and that their prophetic portion was untrue. He talks of 
Ezra and Nehemiah as being “singularly destitute of literary merit”; 
alleges that two chapters of Isaiah “ seem to have been first published 
as literary broadsides”; speaks of the Song of Solomon as a “lyric 
drama,” and the story of Jonah as “a parable” ; and describes Eber as 
He defended 


himself in a speech of an hour and a half, in which he is reported to 


simply “an ethnological or geographical abstraction.” 


have made great havoc with the report and its authors, over whom, of 
course, he has an immense advantage in point of learning and dialectical 
skill, but injured himself somewhat by the impetuosity of his attacks on 
them. It availed him nothing, however, as he was suspended from the 
exercise of his professorship for six months by a vote of 270 to 
202. He denies the validity of the whole proceeding on technical 
grounds, and it is now not impossible that the case may make its way 


into the courts of law. 


The state of things in Ireland grows more and more embarrassing 
for the Government, and is illustrated in somewhat ludicrous fashion, it 


must be confessed, by what is occurring in Mayo. <A Captain Boycott, 


a land agent of Lord Erne, who also farms himself, has been deserted 
by all his servants and laborers, and has been literally tabooed by the 
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whole surrounding population. 
‘m, or sell to him, and, as his life has been threatened, he goes about 


Nobody will work for him, or buy from 


} 


accompanied by a guard of policemen, under whose protection he has 

en making feeble attempts for some wee ks to gather his crops with 
the assistance of his own family. The tenants also refuse to pay him 
An expedition was got up by some of the Orangemen 


to go to his assistance, and save his crops and chastise his enemies, 
ob 
] 
' 


iny rent. 


wut as this would have been a beginning of civil war the Government 
refused to allow an armed party to start, but agreed to protect a small 
force of laborers with troops. The laborers have accordingly reached 
the ground, escorted by a detachment of cavalry and infantry. As 
soon as he gets his crops in Captain Boycott is going to leave the coun- | 
try, and it remains to be seen how Lord Erne will collect hisrents. The | 
story here is the old one—too high rents, advances in rent considered un- | 
justifiable by the tenants, harsh treatment of tenants and laborers, and 


the stern enforcement of arbitrary “ office rules.” The incident is 
mainly useful as an illustration of the power of persecution possessed | 
by the Land League, and of the want of any real moral hold on the 
peasantry by many of the landlords—if not, indeed, of the whole class 
—in some parts of the country. 


Mr. Gladstone appears to have relieved the public mind in England 
by announcing at the Lord Mayor’s dinner that the Government con- 
sidered the protection of life and property in Ireland their paramount 
duty, the performance of which must precede all attempts to deal with 
the land question. As the murders and intimidation continue there is 
still some reason for believing that the Government will resort to a sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus, which is certainly not only the most 
effective but the mildest remedy that could be resorted to. All the 
other schemes of coercion involve, in a greater or less degree, the pun- | 
ishment of the innocent with the guilty. The prompt seizure of the 
orators who now suggest or apologize for assassination would do a 
great deal of good, and probably more to the tenant farmer than any- 
body else. But, in any event, the Ministry is expected to bring in 
a strong Land Bill when Parliament meets, putting a check on the 
arbitrary raising of rents by some system of legal arbitration, and facili- 
tating the purchase of land by the peasantry, both by the offer of Gov- | 
ernment loans and the simplification of conveyancing. Should the 
Lords throw it out there would probably be a dissolution and excite- | 
ment such as has not been seen since the passage of the Reform Bill. 
Both parties perceive clearly the bearings »f the Irish land question on 
the English land question, and in fighting over it are fighting for posi- 
tion with reference to future operations. This relation of Irish to Eng- 
lish questions furnishes one of their strongest arguments to the Home- | 
Rulers. They say they never can get an Irish question settled in ac- 
cordance with Irish opinion. 


Two members of the Cabinet, representing its Radical wing, have 
also made speeches on the Irish question, Mr. Bright and Mr. Cham- 
berlain at Birmingham. 


Mr. Bright promised a measure giving the 
tenant fixity of tenure and security against the arbitrary raising of the 
rent. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, defended the prosecution 
of the Land-Leaguers, on the ground that if the law were violated the 
Government had no alternative but to punish those who violated it; 
while if it had not been violated, the accused had nothing to fear from 
the trial. There is evidently no great vigor in the prosecution, and of 
course most of the life will be taken out of it before the jury by the ad- 
missions of the Cabinet that the condition of the tenants justifies agi- 
tation. 


The most important contributions to the literature of the subject of 
late have been two articles, one in the Nineteenth Century, by Lord Sher- 
brooke, better known as Mr. Robert Lowe, and one in the /ortnighi/y 
Review, by Mr. Morrough O’Brien. Lord Sherbrooke’s has been drawn 
out by Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet, which is more interesting and more influ- 
ential than anything which the discussion has produced. He applies | 
to the relation of the Irish landlord and tenant the well-known rules of 
political economy with the utmost neatness. The parties are free agents; | 
the letting of the land is a contract; if the tenant does not like it he | 
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need not enter into it. True, he has no security for his improvements ; 
but, on the other hand, owing to the tenant’s want of capital, the lan 
lord has generally no security for his rent. The tenant, therefore, i 

finds his farming under existing conditions unpleasant, ought to engage 
in “some handicraft trade or occupy some humble position in the ranks 
of industry.” We presume, in case he can find no such “ handicraft 
trade or humble position in the ranks of industry,” he ought to with- 
draw to some retired place and die quietly in some way which will en- 


tail no expense on the county. The answer to all this is, however, that 





the land has in no European country been treated as a mere agent of 
production. The landlords, both in England and Ireland, have always 
treated it as a source of social and political influence and obligation, and 


) 
Olin 


yet England is the only country in the werld in which politicians venture 


to preach that the relation of the people to the soil isa purely commercial 


one. They have been trying to force the acceptance of this doctrir 

on the Irish for two hundred years, as we see, without any success 
Lord Sherbrooke’s advice now is to treat the Irish land theories as 
mere whimsies, and pay no attention to them. Some of the English 


Liberal papers dispose rather summarily of his lordship's economical 


sermon, however, by recalling the fact that he voted for Gladstone's 


Land Act of 1870, which is based on the theory that land-letting is not 


a mere commercial contract, and that the tenant is nota free agent. 
Mr. O’Brien’s article is a useful one, being devoted to an account of the 


’ 


working of the peasant proprietorships on the church-lands lately sold 


It is certainly in the highest degree hopeful. 
¢ Sb &S i 


A very slight check in the Assembly—an adverse vote on the order 
in which certain bills should be taken up—led on Tuesday week to the 
resignation of the Ferry Ministry in France, almost immediately afte: 


the opening of the session. M. Grévy, however, refused to receive it, 


and a portion of the Left declared that by the vote they simply meant 
to manifest their preference on a minor point, and by no means to ex- 
press any want of confidence in the Ministrv. Accordingly, on Thurs- 
day last, M. Ferry made a speech demanding a direct vote of con- 
fidence, and giving notice that the Ministry would not keep office on 
sufferance. Clemenceau, the leader of the Extreme Left, therefore, 
made a bitter attack on them, and after some further debate a division 
took place on a motion of confidence, which was carried by 207 to 131. 
In the course of the discussion, M. Baudry-d’Asson, a furious royalist, 
who had previously been suspended for disorderly behavior, entered the 
Chamber and took his seat in defiance of the order excluding him, and 
had to be removed, amidst a scene of great tumult,by the main force of 
fifteen soldiers, who carried him cut, while he kicked and struggled 
violently. Nothing better was expected of Baudry-d’Asson, but the 
fact that the Duc de la Rochefoucauld was violently excited on his be- 
half shows what a state of mind the Extreme Right has worked itself 


into under the execution of the decrees. 


ledg 


s 


The Ministry retains its place, but it seems to be generally acknow- 
ed that its hold on the Chambers amounts to but little, and that 
its final downfall may any day be looked for. The Extreme and Ad- 
vanced Left, which gave the majority against them on the order of pro- 
cedure, has refused to recede from its position; and as M. Gambetta is 
on the side of the Ministry, and, in fact, as our politicians would say, 
“owns” it, this is taken as an indication that he too can no longer 
control the majority, and that his situation is becoming precarious. 
The object of Clémenceau and those who act with him is to force 
Gambetta himself into taking office, by destroying the ministries which 
are one by one set up to keep things going until Gambetta concludes 
that his hour has come. Clémenceau has recently made a very savage 
speech in this sense at Marseilles, calling on him to take the open re- 
sponsibility befo~> the country of the power which he really exercises, 
a 


but exercises privately and indirectly. It is very doubtful whether, after 


the Ferry Ministry retires, any politician either of the first or second 
a position which is fast losing all credit or 
, 


dignity, and whether Gambetta will not be compelled at last to step into 


the breach himself. There is some danger now that he may himself 
be so weakened by the time he heads a Cabinet that he will not be able 


And aiter him, what? 


to hold his own cither. 
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2 The 
GENERAL GARFIELD AND THE BOSSES 
‘ \ GARFIELD 1s a of 5, and n this ¢ 
} if question, V ought a Pr t of the 
> I { t in ! 1 1 i ( } 1m ist! t n be ore 
por pe ? What line of procedure ll 
it to the respect and gratitude of his countrymen 
favorable judgment of history ? After this question is answered 
| present itself: What instrumentalities are best calculated 
t ! the a ired 1 ult ? \ President of the United States has 
only four, or possibly eight, years to do his work in. He must so ar- 
I his labor that t can be reason bly consummated within this 
of time, or he must put things in train so that his successor shall 
be in some sort constrained to take up his untinished task and push it 
forw ird, 
It would be idle to controvert the maxim which governs all politi- 
cians, that their first duty to the country is to keep their own party in 


Garfield will, of course, assume as his first postulate 


power, General 

that steps must be taken which will at least keep the Republican party 
in the majority in as many States as it controlled at the last election. 
Che means by which this end can be most certainly attained are the 


chief subject of contention now, and will continue to be so throughout 
his whole term of office. Intrigues for the next nomination on the part 
of various aspirants and cliques play a large part in the course of events 


like every member of every 


under any administration, but each aspirant 
clique believes or pretends ‘o believe that his aims are those best fitted 
to strengthen the party and maintain its supremacy. In the clashing of 


interests around this principal subject of contention Tem, Dick, and 
Harry can afford to be mistaken, because they are irresponsible and fre- 


But the President of the United States 


He is bound by his higher standpoint to 


que ntly have nothing to lose. 


cannot afford to be mistaken. 
see farther than others, as his punishment for failure will be heavier. 
if he be one of the aspirants for the next nomination himself, still less 
he afford to 
which tend to st.engthen or weaken the party in those States where its 


can commit any serious error in discerning the causes 


majority is small and doubtf.l, but of the last importance. 


\ glance at the two administrations next preceding General Gar- 


field’s will be useful in assisting us to answer the question what line of 


procedure and general policy is best calculated to keep the Republican 


party in power, and may enable us incidentally to determine how far 


General Garfield himself is indebted to such politicians as Conkling, 


Cameron, and Logan for his election. The two salient points of differ- 


ence, as to policy, between the administrations of Grant and Hayes were 


those relating to the government of the South and the management of the 
President Grant represented all that is denominated Stal- 


service, 


civil 


wart in both these particulars. President Hayes has represented the 
opposite, or nearly the opposite, in both particulars. President Grant 
led his party to untimely defeat; President Hayes has enabled it to 
ichieve a narrow but sufficient victory. The narrowness is best shown 
by the vote of New York, where a ch nge ¢ { less than twelve thousand 


would have elected General Hancock, and produced a revolution in the 
public officers from Maine to Oregon and wherever the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a representative in any part of the world. About one vote 
in a hundred is all the margin that the new Administration has to go on 
is State, 


intl which happens for the time being to be the deciding factor 


between the two parties in national politics. In Indiana the state of 
things is very much the same, and it may be remarked in passing that 


had 
fie!d’s chances in New York would 


given a Democratic majority in October General Gar- 

The 
balance of power is but a breath, a zephyr, and we hold that it is alto- 
It is a fact to which 


if Indiana 


not have been worth a rush. 
gether fortunate and desirable that it should be so. 
all citizens who have no other interest to subserve by their votes than 
the common good of the country may reasonably “ point with pride.” 
It is a fact which puts both parties, and especially the party in power, 
on the nicest adjustment of their behavior. It is a fact to which Gene- 
ral Garfield must pay the strictest heed, and which he cannot afford 
to lose sight of for a moment. 

Phe Southern question is now settled in such a way that there is no 


possibility of unsettling it by any outside pressure or interference ex- 


n Washington City. 


erted fro: If General Garfield desired to pursue a 


Nation. 
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policy from that of President Hayes he would not know how 


different 
to begin, non could any of his Stalwart advisers tell him what to do. A 


w rcgime of troops at the polls, with double-headed legislatures in 


Louisiana and South Carolina, would be voted down by the North at 


the first opportunity. 
J 


rayes 


Of the two points of essential difference between 
the Grant and dministrations, the only one which need greatly 
concern General Garfield relates to their respective methods of ' 
is not to be affirmed that Mr. 


success in this branch of administration, but he has 


man- 
aging the civil service. It layes hos 
achieved entire 
given better satisfaction to the country in this particular than any Presi- 
dent since John Quincy Adams. President Lincoln had no chance to 
do anything helpful in this regard, and he is the only one of our later 
Presidents before Mr. Hayes who can be said to have had the mental 
and moral make-up to do anything helpful. The country, during Mr. 
Hayes’s term of office, has been brought to regard the civil service, its 
administration, its mode of appointment, its mzora/e, as a subject of the 
To have fixed public attention clearly upon this sub- 
President Hayes 

a public demand for a better service and 


highe st interest. 
something 


ject is a very great service. has done 


more: he has stimulated 


better 


methods of securing it. 


The method in vogue under President Grant—the method which 


the Bosses will now endeavor to replace, using General Garfield as 
the instrument for that purpose—was to regard all Federal officers as 
the raw material of train-bands organized in the personal interest of 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. The public service was so 


degree 


far a secondary consideration that it was deemed in the highest deg 


impertinent to raise such an issue against the wishes of the local Boss 
whose perquisites were threatened. Such was the view taken by the 
majority of the Republican Senators in the New York custom-house 
Mr. Hayes has 


his temerity by losing the society of the Bosses for 


inning of Mr. Hayes’s Administration. 
paid the penalty of 


the greater part of his term of occupancy of the White House, but he 


cases at the beg 


db 


has brought back a majority of Republican Congressmen to the na- 
tional capital, and of undisputed electoral votes to the nominees of thie 
party, and he has compelled the Bosses to support one of his inti- 
mate friends, and one identified with his own policy, as his successor in 
the Presidency. Upon the whole he has nothing to regret except his 
own deviation from the line of conduct which has brought about results 
so admirable even from a party point of view, and so strikingly 
different from those which were produced by the former régime. 
If the party, as a whole, owes nothing to the old system, General 
Garfield himself owes little or nothing to its chief exponents. All the 
Bosses who bore sway under Grant opposed him at Chicago, and all of 
them sulked for months afterward, and until it became apparent to 
them that he would be elected without their aid. They then came for- 
ward with banners bearing the device ‘“ 306,” and gave to the cam- 
paign the semblance of a contest for the next Presidency instead of this 
one, and thus drove away many voters, though fortunately not enough to 
lose the election. General Garfield’s personal popularity in Indiana was 
as important a factor as any in deciding the vote of that wavering State, 
and the Indiana election, as we have already observed, made a Repub- 
lican victory in New York possible. Whatever General Garfield owes 
in return for his election he owes to the Republican voters of the na- 
tion, to the American people, and not to any clique, coterie, or faction 
His debt will be fully discharged if he administers his 
He can best signalize his administra- 


whatever. 
office upon this understanding. 
tion before |.is contemporaries and in the eyes of posterity by cont’nu- 
ing and bettering the reform of the civil service, and if he does so 
he can in all probability lay down a policy from which his own succes- 
sor, whether four or eight years hence, cannot easily depart. We can 
point out to him no better guide, so far as principles and their applica- 
tion are concerned, than his own public speeches in and out of Con- 
gress. It is needless to add that the instrumentalities are not to be 
found among the Logans, Camerons, and Tom Platts who are so volu- 


bly named at this juncture for members of his Cabinet. 


THE MOREY LETTER CASE. 
‘HE late canvass was marked, especially towards the close, by seve- 
ral very odd incidents, but none odder than the production, with 
the sanction of the Democratic Committee, of the Morey forged letter. 
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The letter was intended to fasten on General Garfield the charge of 
holding opinions ibout Chinese immigration which would injure his 
chances as a canaidate in the Pacific State s, and pre ly ruse him 
the loss of a good many votes in the manufacturing districts of the 
East. It made him say that he thought the Chinese rreaty ought not 
to be abrogated, or the immigration of Chinese laborers be restricted, 


until the wants of American employers were fully supplied. It would, 


if genuine, have been no more injurious to him as a candidate than a 


letter declaring for an immediate abolition of the tariff. It imputed to 


Here it is in full: 


him no s¢ ntiments discreditable per S58. 


“DEAR SIR: Yours in relation to the Chinese problem came d 
to hand. 

“]T take it that the question of employees is only a question of pri 
vate and corporate economy, and individuals or companys have the 
right to buy labor where they can get it cheapest. 

“We have a treaty with the Chinese Government, which should he 
religiously kept until its provisions are abrogated by the action of the 
general Government, and I am not prepared to say that it should be 
abrogated until our great manufacturing and corporate interests are 
conserved in the matter of labor. 

Very truly yours, 
et 

“H. L. Morey, Employers’ Union, Lynn, Mass.” 


GARFIELD. 


The first paragraph contains an economic truism which is recog- 
nized in the legislation of every State in the Union, and which the 
police enforce whenever there is a laborers’ strike. The second para- 
graph contains two propositions. The first is a simple repetition of the 


lar 


clause in the United States Constitution which declares treaties made 


with foreign powers to be “the supreme law of the land.” The second 
affirms that General Garfield has not made up his mind that it would 
be expedient to abrogate the Chinese treaty until manufacturers and 
corporations have secured as much labor as they want on satisfactory 
terms. The term “conserved ” is obscure, but this we take to be its 
meaning. Thousands and probably hundreds of thousands of econo- 
mists and moralists all over the country undoubtedly would adhere to 
| Proba- 


le them. 
on witl +} lo would ke the trouble atitnate Rt cles h 
no man with much to do would take re troubie to repudiate such 


these propositions and would see nothing « in 
bly 


etter, even if forged and put in circulation in his name, if he were not 


ingerous 


sandidate for office. 


General Garfield was, however, a candidate for office, and as such 


its circulation was likely to damage him, and in his eagerness to rid 


himself promptly of responsibility for it he applied to it the somewhat 
It 
puting to him hostility to the tariff would have been 


is no more “brutal” than a letter im- 
It 


letter because forged and intended to do damage at a critical period, 


ludicrous epithet “ brutal.” 
is a base 
but this is the worst that can be said of it. The Republican Committee 
felt it to be so important to expose it that they at once began the prose- 
cution of the person supposed to have concocted it, and who certainly 
based on it an article accusing General Garfield of “lying” in denying 
its authenticity. 

In ordinary cases the proceeding would have been opened by the 
arrest and examination of the accused before a police magistrate, but 
as forgery, unless it affects property, is not a punishable offence under 
the New York law, it was found to be necessary, in order to reach the 
supposed author of the letter, to have the letter treated as a criminal 
libel. » be unwilling to take the 


responsibility of putting this construction on it, and even if he were 


A police magistrate was very likely t 


willing, his construction would not have weight enough or éc/a¢ enough 
to make it useful for electioneering purposes. Accordingly the some- 
what unusual but perfectly legal course was adopted of bringing the 


accused before one of the judges of the Supreme Court on a “bench 


warrant.” This judge was Mr. Justice Davis, who has for the last 
fortnight been conducting the examination, and has closed it by com- 


mitting Philp, the defendant, for trial. 
It is to be observed, however, as necessary to a proper ap] 


rec 
tion of Judge Davis's share in this extraordinary case, that the exami- 


nation before him was just as much a preliminary examination as if it 


had been conducted by a police justice, and was surrounded by the 
same restrictions and usages. The object of such an examination is 
not to reach a definite conclusion as to the prisoner's guilt, but to ascer- 
ta‘n whether there is a sufficient Jrimd-facie case against him to war- 


The Nation. 
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- 3. ye» 
rant his being held fora full trial be ¢ ury Until the jr has 
passed upon tl St resump f s t] is inno 
Is therefor cu may tor mag tr Ct uct ch eNal 
both in this country and in England, t tain fre unne 
comment, and especially from a x like i Lit I 
tion of the offen from anythir Py ! ( 
tion of the fend s guilt ] i t! cart 
mong lawyers who live up to t ( 
profession that we believe it is considered unjustit ora] 
ing counsel to indulve in invective ag t 1 p t 
statement before the jury. He is expect to 1 t| t 
prisoner's case has been heard. 
Judge Davis has taken a diff ind, if we 
taken, an unprecedented view of his dut Lk \ ‘ 
very elaborate opinion, in which he not simply cot Philp f 
but pronounces him guilty of criminal lib the 1 
and enlarges and expatiates on the g ty of the of ‘ 
out for denunciation various other persons, some of 1 I ‘ 
him simply as witnesses, but some of whom were not hin 
We can recall, in fact nothing like his de ‘ I ce 
criminal jurisprudence, and we hope the bar has read it \ proj 
prise. 
He finds that to attribute to General Garfield, « direc 
tion, the sentiments of the letter would be | 
such “as would tend, if believed to be his, to 
hatred and contempt, and to excite breaches of the pea 
from this irresistibly that to have said in the late 
paper article that General Garfield was really a ft 
been made libellous by his merely denying the fact, for it is imp 
to prove, in opposition to his own assertior t a can < 
does not hold during a canvass any particular op S i 
this rule, any discussion of a candid s pi t otives or o} 
which tended to bring about his defeat, we vellous ! ind 
able. Weare glad to think that in this n it is juries whe 
the law, and not judg es. But as he ros OI , Judg Davis's im oll 
seems to become more and mor ‘ Not satisfied with t 
functior S of a police justice, nor even witl tl ose of ] tty jury, 
takes on himself those of a grand jury, and begins an exploratiot 
sear h ot othe r ffenc ers besides thos befe re him N oni { 
Morey letter a criminal libel, but the evidence of it, “taken in « ; 
tion with other evicence te s to establi rave ¢ spi ‘ 
Icc¢ ip inati ial er h t Ss co ] 5 tk I 
other quarters und of far higher ons, of wh« I Ph in 
have been an accomplice or ot upe and tool a “nal 
crime” is, we believe n offence hitherto unk n to the lay | 
must, as English is now written, be a crime committed by nation 
its corporate cc pacity, and a conspiracy looking to suc thing must be 
a very serious affair, so serious that we can hardly believe that the con- 
spirators would beg n by p lishing OTT tle s t ¢ some 1 i 
twaddle about Chinese immigration to a candidate for the Presiden¢ 
But it is difficult to avoid the con ision that when | Ot as tat 5s this 
Judge Davis had mentall) d aside his judicial character, and wa 
composing a ringing article for a campaign newspaper. The following 
is quite in the style of a Stalwart “ editorial” of the perio 
“Tt must be the wish of all honorable minds that this cas¢ 1 lead 
not only to the discovery and exposure of the guilty, but to t enact- 
ment of laws which will prevent or severely punish offences of this 


.e cuilty in tl ' 
e guilty intl ng 


- ~+ 4 - > + 
character. Whoever be tl 
] ] 


, sort + nl 
ls Case, Myent-thinkw men every- 


where must look upon the act as an appalling crime wholly at war with 
the safety and sanctity of popular government. Fortunately no con 
mittee and no body of men hold in their hands the con cience of the 
people; and no party fealty is strong enough to intercept the sentence 
of conden tion which honest men Of ali parties must pronounce upon 
such guilt. 
Here we find that a disgusting but by no means novel campaign 
trick. which was ridiculed forty vears ago by fore ign caricaturists of 
—— " Pa a al } 4 “a 1 ~ 
American manners like Dickens, has grown into “an appalling crims 
holly at war with the safety and sanctity of popular government.” It 
( . hardly n ~ ig It Supreme Court that Judge Davis tells 
us that there are some appalling crimes which are only partialiy “at 
war with the safety and sanctity of popular government.” What name 








‘The 





the bold eTtion t no committee and no bedy of men 
heir hands the conscience of the people,” we do not well know. 
Respect fi e bench re us to call it at least a iter dictum, 
raid that a many irreverent persons will character 
in plain English 
I! > remarks on Mr. Hewitt were, i possible, still more extraordi- 
narv than those on the atrocity and gravity of the Morey letter. Wehave 
no intention here of undertaking Mr. fiewitt’s defence. His position 
in the matter must be sufficiently unsatisfactory in his cwn eyes. His 
best friends cannot acquit him of grave indiscretion, but he is entitled 


to the benefit of all the favorable presumptions (to which General Gar- 


field has owed so much during the late canvass) raised by a long, un- 
blemished, and useful public and private career. The life of no man in 


New York furnishes stronger claims to the charitable and careful judg- 
ment of the community, even in the face of very unpleasant facts. There- 
fore, even if he had been the prisoner in this libel case, it would have 
been unseemly for the judge in a mere preliminary examination, where 
he could not make a full defence, to rake him with fierce, condem- 


natory criticism. But he was not the defendant ; he was merely a witness. 
His connection with the letter, however reprehensible, was not before 
the court. It neither added to nor diminished the gravity of the forgery 


orlibel. Nevertheless Judge Davis denounces him, in the same vi 








newspaper rhetoric in which he describes 


“the appalling crime,” as a 
man “of known sagacity in business and public affairs who is supposed 
to have a decent respect for truth,” but “ pressed and caused ” the pub- 
lication of the letter, which “was a wrong to his intimate friend as base 
and wicked as an assassin’s stab.” The judge then proceeds to dis- 
tribute the guilt of the affair among those who helped to spread the 
letter, and lays it down that they were all accessories to the forgery 
in the forum of morals He spec ulates as to the probable cause of 
the “toning down” of Mr. Hewitt’s “ conscience,” confesses himself 
unable to decide whether or not the non-acceptance of Garfield’s denial 
was “under a subterfuge,” and decides what his (Hewitt’s) “ motive ”’ 
was in a certain act in which he assumes that he was an accomplice. 
As we have said before, we are not defending Mr. Hewitt, or apolo- 
gizing for the Democratic Committee, or extenuating Philp’s offence. 
We are simply calling attention to the use made by Judge Davis of the 
very trifling and insignificant process of sending an accused man for trial 
before a jury, to compound on the bench a campaign document to 
which, even if it had emanated from the Republican Committee, there 
would be very grave objections on the score of fairness and accuracy. 
If such attacks on character are ever justifiable from a position so 
high as the bench, from which all censure falls with so much force, 


) ] 


they are justifiable only at the real trial before the tribunal which is to 
pass finally cn the case. Uttered in advence of this trial, their plain 
tendency to prejudice the public and the jury would of itscif suffice 


to make them indecent. 


=— 


THE TURKISII CRISIS REVIEWED. 
PARIS, October 20 
i ier policy of peace has trizmphed in Europe, fer 
Th t 


1e famous demonstration of Dulcigno has not been quite useless, in 


» Teco, 


little while at least. 


that it has demonstrated what may be called the actual impossibility of war. 
tt has had another utility—it has torn away the diplomatic veils and shown 


» it appeared in the protocols of the Congress of 


Europe as it really is, not 
Berlin. We have been so near a war that all the great Powers have been 
obliged to show their sentiments, and to do scmething more than speak of 
their common understanding. We have emerged from platonic politics into 
realities ; and what are these realities? Europe spoke of nothing but of a 
common action and of the necessity of a perpetual harmony, but, in fact, we 
can see in the late situation two groups cf nations animated by very different 
entiments. 

On one side stand Germany and Austria-Hungary, now united by a most 
There is no longer any doubt that when Prince Bismarck 


cordial alliance. 
rushed to Vienna some time ago he was afraid, or seemed to be afraid, of 
an alliance of Russia with France, and of a war with Rus He offered 
to Austria the German alliance, and guaranteed to her the development cf 


her influence in the valley of the Danube and in the peninsula of the Balkans. 
Germany lisinterested in the Eastern Question in so far that none of the 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire can fall into her own sphere of action, and 


at authority in the settlement of the Eastern 


this situation gives her a grea 


Wuestion, 


She can throw herself with a greater weight on the side of Austria 
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or of Russia. Bismarck has chosen to espouse the cause of Austria in the 
East, and in return he has, so to speak, changed the Emperor of Austria into 


one of the confederates cf the new Empire. ‘Things go so fast in our time 


that Francis Joseph, who was turned out of the German Bund after Sadowa, 
is becoming now the hope of the Bund. If a general war should break out, it 
can be said almost with certainty that the regiments which fought against 
each other en the plains and hills of Bohemia would now fight side by side. 
fhe German unity ts achieving itself in this new form: not only do all the Ger- 
man-speaking provinces now feel themselves ticd to a common destiny, but 


sermany exercises, through the medium of Austria, a powerful hegemony 
ver the various races which ccnstitute ‘Transleithania, and her attraction, 
already felt in Bosnia and Herzegovina, will soon be felt even further in the 
peninsula of the Balkans. The old Metternichian policy has found its joint 
a@afpui in Berlin. 

Chere is no reason why this new alliance, founded upon the solidarity of 
all German interests, should preduce immediate results in the East. Nebody 
knows better than Austria the intrinsic difficulties of the Eastern Question, 
The Ottoman Empire is slowly decaying, and it is better to wait till a new 
order of things is established by the necessities and fatalities inherent in the 
various elements which are now ina chaotic state. Austria has probably not 
many illusions concerning the vitality of the ambitious little nationalities which 
are struggling for life in the peninsula of the Balkans, She feels that it is her 
“manifest destiny ” to protect these pseudo-nations with their pseudo-princes ; 
to build roads and railroads for these provinces which had been so completely 
neg 


the whole state-machinery of the West into these lands, which seem now al- 


lected by the Turks ; to introduce the arts of civilization, laws, the police, 
most emerging from barbarism. But Austria is in no hurry. The work 
which is before her is not the work ef a day, and she is not willing to ad- 
vance any solution by a premature war. It became evident as soon as the 
allied fleets appeared before the Albanian coast that Germany was not willing 
to bring the naval demonstration to a warlike erd. On the other side stood 
England, France, and Russia. England was in the forefront of what may be 
called the active group of Europe. She entered into the Eastern Question 
with a passion which astonished only those who are not old enough to have 
seen the Crimean War. Many of us, however, remember England’s intense 
ardor at the time cf the Conference of Vienna, of the famous ‘‘ four points ” 
of Lord Russell; we remember the burst of sincere or affected anger which 
followed the publication cf the despatches of Sir Hamilton Seymour. The 
situation was not the same in 1880. ‘There was no more sentimentalism about 
the ‘‘ sick man,” no more alarm about the ambition of the Czar; all the 
anger of England was now directed against the Sultan. Six great Powers 
decided in a congress that Montenegro should have sucha frontier and Greece 
such another, and England seemed to consider the resistance of the Sultan as 
a crime which must be at once punished. We can hardly imagine that such 
men as Lord Hartington, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. Forster should have 
found it very extraordinary that the Sultan would not give up large provinces 
and important cities to the Greeks witheut even the semblance of a fight. 
Mr. Gladstone may be more rcmantically disposed. He gave up the Ionia: 
Islands in the midst of profound peace, but the Sultan will only give up 
Janina and Metsovo under coercion. Mr. Gladstone was willing that coercion 
should be cxercised in favor of Greece ; he was all ready to forma triple 
alliance with France and with Russia. The temptation was surely great, if 
there had been any chance of success in the undertaking. England would 
have had two Continental armies, instead of one—and what armies! The 
French army, ccmpletely reorganized, and numbering now 500,000 in time 
of peace; the Russian army, fresh from the battle-fields of Plevna, a people 
rather than an army, a numberless host, fired with all the passions of the 
Slavic races. Italy, too, might have been drawn, willingly or unwillingly, 
into the great alliance. She would probably have thrown her fortunes on the 
side which would have been perforce hostile to the interests of Austria. 
What Russia’s sentiments may have been in this crisis ; how far England 
approached the Government which has the strongest and most permanent in- 
terests in the East ; what promises were made, what hopes were given—all 
this remains a secret for the present. We can only say in a general way 
that Germany's attitude towards Russia has for some time been marked by 
hostility ; that the journey of the Emperor Francis Joseph to Galicia was con- 
sidered in Russia as an indirect threat, as an indication that if it was necessary 
Germany would not hesitate to reopen the Polish question, Since the termi- 
nation of the Eastern war the relations of Russia and of Germany have be- 
come very unsatisfactory. The Emperors still exchange courtesies, while the 
press and the diplomacy of Germany and of Russia are in a state of con- 
tinual warfare. ‘The Russians believe that the failure of their plans, the re- 
jection of the treaty of San Stefano, were owing as much, and perhaps more, 
to the epposition of Prince Bismarck than to the attitude of Lord Beacons- 
‘The kussians cannot be consoled for having had Constantinople in 
their hands, and for not having been allowed to taste the forbidden fruit. 
Russia seems all ready for any action that would add something to her pres- 
tige, and that would undo the treaty of peace which the efforts of all Europe 
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—_——e le wants a new treaty of San Stefano he hopes fer 

im] 

the fin lia with Bulgaria ; her agents preach a great Bulga 
Pai loes not like to see th pproach of Austria in Bosnia 


and Herzegovina. She looks upon the Hohenzollern of the Danubian Prin- 


cipalities with distrust. The tide of Panslavism which is rolling constantly 





found in the last war that her organization wa 


correcting it now, and she is not yet prepared for any important w 

England expected that France would be very eager for her alliance. King- 
lake has carefully explained in his ‘ History of the Crimean War’ that or f 
the chief reasons of it was the isolation of Napoleon and of his associates 
after the Coup d'etat. It seems singular that the English statesmen could 


tion of the Governme: 








wgined any similarity in the sit born of the 





d'état and of the actual Republican Government, which, whatever may be 


/ 
ults of conduct, had at: ny rate am st legitimate orig! 





gin, as the Re pul li- 
can Constitution was voted by the Constituent Assembly of 1871, elected with 
the most perfect freedom. It may please some Republican heaven-born 
statesmen to associate with the representatives of the oldest monarchies an 
! 


be an insult to their patriotism and to their good 


aristocracies ; but it would 
sense to suppose that they could endanger their own country in order to win 
the hypocritical homage of a few lords, who were not long ago the guests of 
Napoleon III. at Compiégne or at Saint-Cloud. There has been, for 

moment, a small party of action—I can find no better name for it, as I will 
not call it a warlike party—a party composed of a few men who thought that 


the time had come for France to emerge from her isolation. These men 





} 
with dissatisfaction the success of the I ils in the last elections, as 


’ 


they thought that the Liberals were tied to the policy of non-intervention ; 


but when they found that Mr. Gladstone had adopted an active policy in the 
East, when they received his advances, they thought that they had no right to 
refuse a chance which seemed to them almost providential. They saw 


already in their imagination a great movement inaugurated in Europe by tl 


two great Liberal Powers, England and France, seconded by It uly—which has 
also a Liberal Government—and followed by RKussia—which, if it is not 
Liberal Government, still defends in the East a cause which has the sympa- 
thies of all the Liberals in the world. There was to bea 





whole of Europe, and France would be at the head of it ; 
the moral leader of the world. 


Facts have dissolved this dream. Internal peace was necessary to France 


if France wished to take a great part in the affairs of Eur ype ; and internal 


peace has been much compromised by the decrees against the congregations. 
The development of the policy of the decrees is only now beginning ; we arc 
now ‘‘ divided against ourselves,” and the bitterness of the religious strife i 
only now being felt. While this ‘‘A’amff” goes on, France will not look 


across the frontier, War is impossible ; the mere mention cf ‘‘ war” makes all 





parties almost wild with rage. It would be too long and too painful to 


analyze all the elements of the present situation. One thin g, however, seems 
certain; the leaders of the state may do what they please, they cannot recon- 
cile the country to war—that is their ‘‘ ze i lus ultra.” The leaders of the 
party of action have themselves felt this, and the English Government h; 

been informed politely that there is no possibility of a ‘‘common action” 


which may lead to something more serious than the late naval promenade 


THE FLOOD OF OBSCENE LITERATURE IN FRANCE 
PARIS, November I 
t igre session will be opened in a few days. Being the last of this legi 
lature it will be invested with considerable importance. ‘The blunder- 


ing way in which the decrees against the unauthorized congre 





than the Jesuits have been carried out keeps up a dangerous irritation in t 


country. On the reassembling of the Chambers it is 
tion will cause the downfall of the Ministry. I shal 





wrobable that this ques- 


, , 
defer everything that 
evous fact 





properly speaking concerns politics, and devote this letter to a gri 
which saddened all right-minded men in France last summer: 1 allude to t! 
development of immoral journalism within the last few months. T! 
papers, issued at a low price and on a large scale, contain the most obscene 
stories or pictures. They swarm like reptiles in a noisome and overheated 
mire. The Government has done its duty. For some time it has been un- 
ceasingly prosecuting those publications which were flagrant incentives to 
debauchery, and the law has condemned them with great severity, though not 
equal to their deserts. Let us not deceive ourselves: the repression of the 
law courts, however necessary, does not go very far to cure this evil. I have 
just been looking over one of those papers which have most signalized them- 
selves in the crusade against good morals, and although previously condemn- 
ed to pay a heavy fine, accompanied with months of imprisonment, it has not 
altered for the better, but continues to issue its detestable writings ; its columns 
are still filled with stories as inept as they are indecent. It is satisfied with 
slightly veiling their immorality, but its pernicious influence will be as 
strong as before. Reading the journals which were the first to denounce it 
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Correspondence. 
CAMPAIGN BRIBERY 
lo E Epiror or THE NATION ; 
Sin: I reside in one of the interior counties of this State, in a town bave 

















rabout ] lree ote \lv first vote w cast in 1868 for Grant nd 

f I tvle myself a ** Yo Republican” and a disciple of 

the .Vation. Believing it my duty to take an active interest in political 
fai l ith ifd ire to become in any sense a : office-holder, I i in 
ut two years since to attend our town caucuses. Being on intimate terms 
with the leaders of the ‘machine ” in my town and county, I readily became 
one of our town committee, and this year a delegate to our county and dis- 
trict conventions. I have taken an active personal interest in the recent 
umpaign. Ihave had full faith in the success of the Republican cause, be- 
lieving that the majority of the voters, especially in the rural districts, when 


1) 
would 


fully aroused, vote from conviction with the Republican party. 


On election morning I went early to the polls and stayed there all day. I 
ican ballots, and watched closely the progress of the voting 
workers I discovered that upwards 
of twenty per cent. of the votes were openly for sale. 
at prices ranging from two 


“ peddled " Repul 
and the methods of the and poll-drivers. 
I know that more than 
sixty were bought by the Republican ‘* workers ” 
each. How many the ‘‘ Democratic” workers secured by the 


same means I do not I have 


to five dollars 
know, but probably nearly an equal number. 
ice learned that the towns in 


our county each require on an average at least 


o 


$250 for the sole purpose of buying votes on election day, and that this is the 
usual sum expended in this manner. I am informed that it cost our candi- 


date for Co a district naturally (!) Republican, and who was elected 


gress, in 
by a large majority, not less than $25,000 to pay his election expenses within 


xty days. I find that it would be folly for any one to aspire to 


the past si 
office in this county or neighborhood who was not wealthy and willing to pay 
liberally for the honor (!)—that wealth is almost the sole requisite in a candi- 
date for any office of importance. Finaily, I find that this state of things is 
by no means exceptional, but that it is precisely the same in the adjacent 
] districts. 

ted. The vote of ¢ 


result, and this State has given a majority of less than 25,000. 


counties and Congressiona 
Mr. Garfield has been el 
of the 


forced to the belief that the use of money in the open purchase of votes has 


1 
i 


1is State has been decisive 
I am 


gone far to bring about this result. One would expect to find at least some 
private expression of condemnation for the participants in so disgraceful a 
system—for those who proffer the bribes as well as for those who accept 
uch is not the case. Men of the strictest integrity, who would 


orable action in any business or social matter, do not hesitate 


of them ; but 
scorn a dishor 
to take an active part in this open bribery, and they do not lose caste in the 


community by so doing. Their action is considered a necessary part of 


‘* practical politics,” and to be apy lauded in proportion to their success—.é., 
to the number of votes they secure by outbidding their opponents. 

How is it possible for any real reform to be inaugurated with such cor- 
the ballot-box? How can we expect wise legislation when our 
law-makers are selected by such a process? Now, I should be glad to devote 


my time to political affairs in the interest of good government 


ruption at 


a portion of 
simply, but I ask, What can I do? 
the Civil-Service Reform Publication Society, but is that to be the extent of 
Must I stand aside and see the methods of this cam- 
My 


friends of the ‘t machine” tell me that they deplore the necessity for this 


I am quite ready to be a subscriber to 


my political activity ? 
paign repeated year after year, with no effort made to change them ? 


state of affairs ; they acknowledge that the corruption of the ballot-box is the 
root of all the evils of our present government; they profess theoretically to 
believe in the desirability of civil-service reform ; but they say that practically 
we must accept the situation as it is—we cannot change it. Are they right? 
I am sir, etc., M. C. 


New York, November 8 


NORTHERN FEELING TOWARDS THE SOUTH. 


To THe Epiror or THE NATION: 
Sirk: In your issue of November 4 I notice a communication entitled 
** Do the Northern People hate the Southern ?” 


seems to be the feeling in this (Mr. Garfield’s) district, which Mr. Watterson 


Perhaps a statement of what 


calls ‘‘the most hidebound in the Union,” would be of interest as giving 
what, from a Southern standpoint, would be considered the worst phase of 
that feeling. 

It cannot be denied that there is, throughout this section, a general im- 
pression that, whatever may be true of the cities and larger towns, the South 
is not an agreeable place for a Northern farmer to live in. This is not merely 
a prejudice inherited from the times before the war, but is largely a result of 
the experience of those who, after the war, went from this district to find 
homes in the South. One of them, the author of ‘ A Fool’s Errand,’ was so 
fortunate as to realize from the narrative of his experience what, perhaps, 
might be considered a fair equivalent of its cost. Since that time the class 
that is constantly emigrating from this section, consisting mainly of young 
farmers and professional men, full of energy but without capital, have not 
b-en sufficiently curious about the feeling at the South toward Northern emi- 


grants to try it. They know that at the West success means social position 
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and political influence. Their impression is that at the South they can never 


be anything but ‘* carpet-baggers.”” An intelligent farmer who went down to 


Virginia three years ago, and came back this yearto stay, said: ‘* I don’t know 
but they treated me decently enough, but my w/e was wholly ignored.” His 
wife was a woman of more than average culture and intelligence. To this 


feeling it is due that, though the climate of the South is so inviting, our emi- 
gration goes West. 

There is also a feeling here that the elections at the South are not nearly 
so much the free and fair expression of the will of the people as at the North 
and West; 


dation, though, of course, overdrawn for campaign purposes, are not all idle 


that the stories about ballot-box-stuffing, tissue-ballots, and intimi- 


Had it not been for this feeling the action of the Louisiana Return- 
This feelin g 
was much intensified by the attempted repeal of the election laws by the last 


tales. 
ing Board would have received no justification in this district. 
Congress. We could not see why any honest man should be afraid of United 
States supervision of its own elections, 

The impressiom prevails here that life is not nearly so safe at the South a 
at the North and West, and that murder is not usually punished 


‘Solid South” 


TT?) 
ile 


has entered largely into the canvass here, but the 
question has been mainly discussed on its economic side. The conduct of 
the Southern leaders during the last four years has not been such that w: 
On all the 


great economic questions, some one of which must in the near future come to 


were willing to trust the interests of the nation to their guidance, 
the front, their position could not be even guessed at. It was not so much 
that the South was solid, as that it was solid for that party whose policy three 
We prefer 


things to stay as they are till we have time to discuss what changes are 


months hence none but a clairvoyant would venture to predict. 


advisable. 

That there is no such warmth of feeling between the South and the North 
as between the East and the West is largely due to the fact that there are no 
such family ties between their citizens. There is scarce a family in any State 
north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, that has not near relations in 
almost every State between it and the Pacific. Visits, letters, and local pa- 
pers are exchanged, keeping up a constant cordiality. Of course no such 
feeling can obtain between the North and the South tiil the tide of emigration 
is turned southward. 

But that there is any feeling of ill-will or hate toward the South is untrue. 
We do not even go so far as your correspondent. We here know of no 
such body of troops as ‘* Northern soldiers.” If he had been present at the 
meeting of the citizens of Jefferson, the home of Giddings and Wade, on t 
evening of the day after the election, he would have heard, as the uniform ex- 
pression of feeling, thankfulness that there would be now four years of a rea- 


sonably stable policy, during which the progressive element at the South (and 


1e 


we believe that there is such an element) can unite with that of the North in 


securing reforms which shall add to the prosperity of the nation. ‘The verdict 
of the 2d of November was a blow at no section, but solely an expression of 
the American people, to the effect that the conduct of its affairs could not 
safely be entrusted to the Democratic party as at present constituted and led. 

Yours very truly, L.. B. TUCKERMAN. 


AUSTINBURG, ASHTABULA Co., OH10, November g, 1880. 


THE SOUTH AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sirk: I have just finished reading your article bearing the title ‘‘ What the 
South had better do now,” and have been a good deal interested in its perusal. 
The subject is, however, a difficult one. The solution of the difficulty is not 
altogether apparent to me, and partly for the reason that there is a moral phe- 
nomenon displayed at the North at the present time which I do not fully com- 
prehend. Iam a Southern man, born and bred, but I have been a good deal 
of the time in the North for the last few years. 
deceived, I have found that financial men are generally opposed to the Demo- 
cratic party. ‘That I understand, for, although a Democrat, I think that the 
‘*record”” of the Republican party, since Mr. Schurz saved it from a fiat 
policy, is more creditable on the whole than that of its opponent. But what 
I do not fully comprehend is the fact that I have usually found that what may 


be called the religious elemeat at the North is strongly, I may almost say 


Unless I have been much 


fiercely, committed to the Republican party, and that not through any notions 
of policy or good government, but apparently from motives of animosity to- 
wards the Southern people, always active and generally intense. I have com- 
monly found the business men of the North disposed to take rather a charita- 
ble view of the sins of the South; but whenever I have talked with a deacon 
or a class-leader I have nearly always discovered that he was animated by 
feelings of hatred towards the people of the South which were cultivated with 
a devotion that could seemingly only proceed from a strong sense of duty. 
Why should this be? Does the religion of Christ practically lead to unchari- 
Is it that men who are always talking about loving their neigh- 
bors and forgiving their enemies need some relaxation by acting in a different 


tableness ? 
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I have often asked myself these questions, and I have never been 
I know that 


but I am certain that it does, and 


spirit ? 
able to hit upon a reply that could be regarded as satisfactory. 
it will be said that the fact does not exist ; 
I will appeal to any candid observer for confirmation of what I have said. It 
may also be said that I speak from a spirit of hostility to the Christian reli- 
gion, bringing forw ard a commonplace reproach of hypo risy but too often 
charged upon the Church by those who are blind to its usefulness, This, 
however, is not true. I am a believer in churches, and am not unusually 
shocked by the want of conformity that must, of course, exist between all 
lofty ideals and the performances that go along with them. 

But to return to your article: the Solid South is, no doubt, at present a 


part, and the principal part, of the capital of the Radical party. ‘The Demo- 


cratic party is only the splint which binds up the decayed bones of the Repub- 
lican party. That party can afford to tax all office-holders for the purpose 
of pre serving a united Democracy in the South. The remedy seems to be 


What 


If we had that fine measure of charity which would induce us volun- 


easy. Let the Southern people throw the Democratic party overboard, 
then ? 
tarily to swell the ranks of men who spend their whole leisure time in depict- 
ing all Southern men as bullies and cutthroats, unworthy of association or even 
of life, my opinion is that the Democracy of the North would in their turn take 
up the cry of the ‘‘ Solid South,” making the same use of it as that made by 
the Republicans now. Suppose that some of us go over to the Republican 
party and some do not, and that some Southern States vote the Republican 
ticket, will that end the matter? I wish it might, but I cannot foresee any 
such result. The vindictiveness that is now manifested towards all the South- 
ern States would then be concentrated on those which might still vote for any 
other ticket. 
every remedy is attended with trouble and is obstructed Ly impediments of a 


It is easy to suggest some way out of a notorious difficulty, but 


very serious character. X. 


LitTLe Rock, ARK , Sunday Morning, Nov. 7, 1880. 





CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 
Sir: In proposing a means of ensuring a non-partisan character to the 
Civil-Service Reform Publication Society, your correspondent ‘‘J.”’ has in- 
directly raised the question, Whether it is the purpose of the society to bind 


the vote of its members in any way—for example, as ‘‘].”’ suggests, to vote 


“e 


for no candidate who is not ‘ personally pledged against appointments or re- 
movals for political reasons” ? 

Combined action at the polls would have a recognized force in politics 
and give the society considerable influence in close elections. But many are 
ready to carry out ‘‘J.’s” principle who would not go to the extreme of vir- 
tually disfranchising themselves for a time, at least. For I take it the so- 
ciety would merely discriminate between the candidates of other parties and 
not, like the Prohibition party, nominate candidates of its own on the sole 
issue of civil-service reform. Such reform, important as it is, will be largely 
a matter of detail, and cannot be made an exclusive issue at present, when 
there is no gross violation ‘of its principles, and when other questions are 
more prominently before the public. It differs from the Abolition move- 
ment in being not an isolated question, but one closely connected with every 
department of public affairs, and in the fact that it does not appeal to the 
feelings and sentiments of the people, but mainly to their common sense and 
business experience. It is nothing if not practical, and everything which 
will cause it to be classed with Prohibition and other impracticable reforms 
should be carefully avoided. 

Obviously there may be wide room for choice between two candidates, 
neither of whom is a pronounced friend of reform, Because we cannot have 
a candidate after our own hearts is no reason why we should reject the best 
Would it not, then, 


be enough for those who join the society to pledge themselves always to sup- 


that offers, provided he be not positively objectionable. 


port the candidate who plainly declares for civil-service reform as against the 
one who does not, leaving members in other cases free to vote (or not to vote) 
as they think best? 
themselves, but a much larger number will be ready to take it in a modified 
form, and both will have the same kind of moral effect. 


Those who believe in a stricter pledge can have it for 
I g 


No vague general declaration from any candidate should be accepted, 
such as ‘‘a thorough and radical reform in the civil service,” which might 
mean a change of men without any change of system. Let it be clearly un- 
derstood that the ‘‘ reform” demanded is based upon the English system of 
civil service, which has for its essential features competitive examinations in 
appointments to the subordinate offices, with absolute independence of politi- 
cal considerations, successive promotions to the higher grades of the service 
as in the army and navy, and, for all except the heads of departments, assured 
tenure of place during good behavior. When this last is fully secured the 
assessment of salaries and similar abuses may be safely left to regulate them- 
selves, es Ee 

PITTSBURGH, Nov. 9, 1880. 
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AN ANACHRONISM, 


To THE Epiror oF THE Nation: 
Str: The November 


illustrat 





ber of Sertdner's Monthly contains a copiously 
ed article, by Joseph B. Gilder, on ‘* Bordentown and the Bona- 
partes,” in which is the followin 


cv passive 
§ passage : 


h the States in 





‘“When Lafayette made his triumphal progress throug 
1824, he was received | y the Count with open arms, notwithstanding the fact 
that he had been denounced as a traitor in Napoleon’s will. he Marqui 
had been paying a visit to General Moreau at Trenton, and was escorted to 
Bordentown by a troop of Pennsylvania cavalry.” 


As General Moreau died September 2, 152%, and had been buried at St 


eo 
Petersburg eleven years when Lafayette revisited America, I presume that the 


latter only visited the ruins of Moreau’s mansion at Morristown, opposits 
lrenton, if, indeed, there is any foundation for the storv. The American 
local articles in pictorial magazine literature abound in similar reckless error 
One of the earliest numbers of Sertdner’s contained a grossly inaccurate sketch 
of Marcia Burns, proprietress of the site of W ashington City, which ¢ W. 
H. Philip, executor of the estate, properly stigmatized. G. A. 1 
THE USE OF WRITING. 

To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sik: What is the use of preaching and writing?) Two years yy had 
a controversy with the Rev. Thos. K. Beecher on the currency Later the 
lon. David A. Wells devoted a letter in your columns to his ¢ ¢, in which 


the ‘* milk-tickets ” illustration was used. On the part of yourselves and Mt 


Wells it was simply a knock-down argument. How one could survive it is 
impossible to see ; yet last election the Rev. Thomas kK. Beecher ran for ( 
gress on a Greenback ticket. What is the use of writing 
Yours truly, a4 
Noveinber 13, 1880 
[You might as well ask, What is the use of the courts, or the police, 
or of any other reformatory or preventive agency Besides this, it 
is to be observed that, as Dr. Johnson long ago pointed out, when you 
have provided a good argument you have done your whole duty; the 
responsibility of providing intelligence enough to be convinced by it 
rests on others.—ED. NATION. ] . 


Notes. 


| ENRY HOLT & CO. have in press ‘Our Familiar Songs, and Those 
edited by Mrs. Helen Ken- 


laine’s ‘ French Revolution,’ 


Who Made Them,’ with words and music, 
drick Johnson ; vol. ii. of 


Durand; ‘Sister Augustine, an Old Catholi 


translated by John 
by Augustus J. C. Hare; 
‘The Child’s Astronomy,’ by J. D. Champ- 
plin, jr.; and a ‘ History of Modern Europe,’ by C. A. Fyffe. ——J. B. Li pin- 
cott & Co, announce * Vignettes of Travel,’ by W. W. Nevin ; ‘ Shakespeare's 
*Oldtime Child-life,” by E. H. Arr; and the 


miscellaneous writings of the late Dr. Francis A reduction in the 


‘Poems,’ by Robert K. Weeks ; 


Dream,’ by Wm. Leighton ; 
Lieber. 
price of Lippincott’s Magazine is promised with the new year.—Moses 
King, Cambridge, has done well to reprint from the Harvard Register Mr. 
Henry F. Jenks’s interesting paper on the history of the Boston Public Latin 
School. Its value is enhanced by several wood- uts.——Nothing need be 
said by way of comment on the hundred pictures from Dore’s Bible series 
chosen to make up the ‘ Bible Gallery’ just issued by Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
pin. A portrait and life of Dore are prefixed to the descriptive text of Tal- 
bot W. Chambers, D.I).——Encouraged by the success of their last year’s 
Christmas annual, the * Stage Door,’ the Messrs. Routledge have brought out 
this year the ‘ Green Room,’ ¢ dited, like its prede essor, by Mr. Clement S« ott, 
and, like it, containing contributions only from those connected with the stage 
as author, actor, or critic. There are articles of one kind or another by Mr. 
Henry Irving, Mr. W. J. Florence, Mr. F.C. Burnand, Mr. H. J. Byron, 
and Mme. Modjeska. 

founder of the theatre which was long our best: when Mr. James W. Wal- 


e playing Rover in ** Wild Oats” at the Haymarket he wa 


The best thing in the little book is an anecdote of the 
lack was on greatly 
annoyed by an old gentleman near the stage, who rose and began to put on 
his overcoat. ‘‘ I beg your pardon, sir,”’ 


The old 


said Wallack, ** but the piec e is not 


quite over.” entleman was entirely prepared, and replied : ‘* Thank 


oO 
> 





| you, Mr. Wallack, but I’ve had quite enough of it !’———* American or Standard 
| Whist’ is the title of a neat volume of two hundred and fifty pages written by 
““G. W. P.” and published by James R. Osgood & Co, 


fers from the English whist of Cavendish and his followers in that it is played 


The American dif- 


i 
| in strict silence, honors are not counted, and the game is seven points, 
| Assuming that American whist is played by gentlemen who do not need 








> _ FX 








‘The 


to be watched, and who n get enough interest out of the game with- 
t bet the | 4 YW ‘reatly simplified. ‘“*G. W. P.” is 
ts] lastic, but 1 manner is in general courteous, 
lal r of whist is likely to find n new views in this book, 
\\ h will be a wholeso: timulant to indolent ‘ book ’-players.—— 
i whom a t t well the whole, will find also the 
‘ sof a ‘ Handy Bool f Poy r Quotations’ (Putnams) a recom- 
mendation, The poetical extracts are arranged alphabetically, not omittin 
the a ind ¢h. , and there is a ¢ iwtch-word index.—A novel, and doubtless 
to many a welcome, compilation is Cecil Arnold's ‘Index to Shakspearian 
Thought,’ consisting of classified passages derived from the plays and poems 
(Scribner & Welford) rhe grouping is instructive, and as for the classifica- 
tion we must put up with it, for it is next to impossible to meet every require- 


ment of reference. Thus, one pleasant feature of this collection is its 


from ‘‘ Cymbeline ” 





embodying the minor songs, but in looking for the dirge 
‘* Dirge "1 » to look for it. On the other 
hand, under ‘‘ Merry” one might expect to find the 

The book is. be 

late Edward Fournier, with a portrait and a 
overflowing and disordered cadinel du i 
paper” in le Livre for October. Among 
this number, or in J/'elybibiion of the s 
Br sgeault’s ‘Procés contre les cadavres dans l’ancien droit’; 


Ligue,’ to be followed 


night seem the last title under whic 
song of Autolycus. 
the library of the 
charming view of his 
ightful ‘‘ first 


revi wed in 


utifully made.——An account of 





remark 





ss 
Julien 
Champfleury’s 
‘Histoire de la caricature sous Ja Reéforme ct la 


by a history of caricature in the East; the beginning of an important series 
on the typogray of France, Claudin’s * Origines de l’imprimerie 
a Albi en Languedoc’ (1480-84), a work of great originality and authority ; 
Alfred de 


(1750-909) ; Lespinasse’s edition of Etienne de Boileau’s ‘ Livre des Meétiers’ ; 


4 
hic antiquitie 


Besancenet’s ‘Le général Dommartin en Italie et en Egypte’ 


eries of ‘Questions controversées de l'histoire et de la 


b. 


, a bi- 


and a promising 
science,’ just begun to be published by the Socicté Bibliographique. 
Westermann & Co. send us the first number of Ze Aentan des Familh 
monthly magazine, published at Berlin, under the direction of M. G. Van 
Its tales will be what are 








Muyden—a curious combination of nationalities. 


called in this country ‘‘original” (éndédits), and it wi'l oc asionally give a 





comédie de société. Foot-notes explain Parisian or provincial locutions, etc., 
and everything unclean will be scrupulously kept out.——Among the new 


) 


publications of Hachette & Cie., of Paris, is an illustrated octavo volume of 
‘ Voyages et Découvertes des Compagnons de Colomb,’ translated and abridged 
by M. J. Girardin from Washington Irving. Perhaps this French ] ractical 
testimonial to Irving’s merit may be taken to offset a characteristically British 
m in a recent number of Notes and Queries, to the effect that if Irving 
appreciated Dutch character ‘* he would never have published 
that very foolish, would-be humorous burlesque, ‘The History of New 
York.’ ""——Mr. F. 
ceased notabilities, has just 1 


late Mrs. Lucretia 





criti 
had rightly 
Gutekunst, Philadelp! 


ted an excellent imperial photograph of t 





continuing his gallery of de- 


he 


tnam, concerning whose part of his publication, 





—Mr. George Haven Fi 
‘Hints for Home Reading,’ it was recently remarked in these columns that 
‘*another publisher would have made a different list ” (7.¢., of books suitable 
tn accusation of using his position as 
We are gla 


that we designed nothing further than an allusion to a natural and no doubt 


for libraries), construes the remark as 
. 


editor to push his own publications. 1 to assure him explicitly 


unconscious bias in favor of works with which he had of necessity a more in- 
timate acquaintance than ‘‘ another publisher” would. 

| ] 
The Adantic for December is decidedly a literary number, though a 


paper on ‘* Lib 1 and Its Legal Remedy” has a social, the usual ‘‘ Re- 


an historical, and ‘* The Aisthetic Value o 
In the last Mr. Henry T. 


miniscences of Washington’ 

the Sense of Smell’ perhaps a scientific, interest. 

Finck speculates curiously, and reminds us of various curious though familar 
I y, g 

facts bearing upon his subject. He does 

? 


however, because there are no scales in odors, and because artificial scents 


Lf 


not look for a ‘‘ nosonicon ”’ soon, 


are inferior to natural. Some one in a review of Mr. Mallock makes the 
point that he is everywhere except in ‘ Is Life Worth Living?’ uncertain, and 
gives him what by this time we should suppose many people will admit is the 
‘study Joseph de Maistre on Voltaire if he would know what 


good advice to ‘ 
The novels of the period 


are the most efficient weapons against atheism.” 
are treated at great length and with a discrimination, in our opinion at least, 
which makes the article a safe ‘‘ guide,” if such be its purpose, but fails to 
make it of absorbing interest in itself. Mr. T. S. Perry has a number of re- 
marks ab ” the sum of which is that the poets 
in question have merits that it is possible to overlook, and that the common 


ut ‘* Gray, Collins, and Beattie 
- ’ 


notion that their age was unfavorable to poetry is to a certain extent a mis- 
taken one, 
be difficult to say ; but we wish he had attempted it with a little more enthu- 
siasm. <A paper on ‘* Mary Wollstonecraft,” by Mr. G. E. Woodberry, is very 
sympathetically written, and is, from this cause chiefly perhaps, a successful 


‘To what extent, Mr. Perry does not say, and, of course, it would 
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literary portrait. Mr. Woodberry is ‘‘ tempted to link her name with that of 


. Vast as was the difference in their genius, they belong 
to the same order of women "—an association that would bear more specific and 


George Sand; . . 
g 


elaborate justification. Mr, Stedman has some verses on the late Mr. Sanford 
Gifford, and Dr. Holmes some on the late Prof. Peirce. 
George’s ‘ Progress and Poverty’ deserve special attention. 


Two reviews of 





-——The instalment of Mr. James’s ‘The Portrait of a Lady’ in the De- 
cember .i//antic strikes us as a literary performance of a very high order. It 
indicates, to be sure, more emphatically than even his recent writings have 
done how wholly he has abandoned the realm of romance and the poten- 
tialities of the dramatic and heroic elements to be found therein; and these 
have so long been esteemed so essential to a novel of any large importance 
that Mr, James's discarding of them, after he had shown an unquestionable 
ability todeal with them, naturally seems a pity. Nevertheless, though there 
is not a situation, hardly an incident, and almost no narrative in these chap- 
ters, they make some of the most interesting reading we have met with for 
some time in fiction, old or new. ‘They are, it need scarcely be said, the data 
of character, and to find this unfolded from without in a manner variously de- 
lightful enough to furnish a criticism upon the superiority of the recognized 
method—namely, development from within—is a disarming surprise. One 
asks himself, after enjoying the subtle and sympathetic dissection in itself and 
Witnessing the unexpected result of it in distinct portraiture, if, after all, too 
much value has not been set upon the mere terminology of the art of novel- 
writing, and if Mr. James is not wiser than his critics in disregarding it and 
following his unmistakable bent for analysis. At any rate it is safe to admit 
that in his deft hands the scalpel is a very effective instrument, and an intro- 
spective age will certainly condone the violation of traditions if the analysis is 
well enough done. Nearly every sentence of the thirty pages or less that the 
current instalment fills is a revelation of some occult and individual yet typi- 
cal trait ; and there is so much skill evinced in the process that the reader 
feels irresistibly flattered at the homage paid to his perceptive powers through- 
out. Perhaps when, as: in the natural course of things must happen, we 
come to some event further on, Mr. James will be less happy, but we trust he 
will not get tired of this story before he has thought out and polished every de- 


tail as carefully as he has done so far. 

—In Lieutenant-Colonel Garrick Mallery’s ‘ Collection of Gesture Signs 
and Signals of the North American Indians’ (Washington : Government 
Printing-Office. 1880. Quarto, 329 pages) more than two thousand signs, 
in alphabetical order, representing several hundred different ideas, are mi- 
nutely described by the author, formerly Chief Signal Officer of the U.S. A. 
The material, which is unprecedentedly large, was furnished by about forty 
special correspondents throughout the Union and other parts of North Ame- 
rica, and by pure-blooded Indians who had been sent on official business by 
their tribes to the authorities in Washington, and willingly supplied Colonel 
Mallery's collaborator, Dr. T. W. Hoffman, with a plentiful and reliabl> 
array of gestures new to explorers. With all these results the author has 
compared the sundry systems of deaf-mute sign-speech, the signs made by the 
Cistercian monks, by the Italian peasants, and y several Asiatic and Austra- 
lian nations. The inventiveness, imagination, and powers of combination 
displayed here by the American Indian are really astonishing; he is able 
to sketch even coders with unmistakable mimicry, and has also developed a 
sign for the idea of color taken as a generic term. The mode of forming 
signs for tribal names is of special interest to the ethnologist, and in this 
particular the various tribes show a greater consensus than in many other di- 
rections. These signs will explain several of the tribal names now current. 
Thus, the Cheyennes are designated as a ‘‘ butcher” tribe by the fingers of 
the right hand drawn across the left arm or wrist; the Pawnees as the ‘* wolf ” 
tribe, by raising two fingers of each hand above the ears or head ; a portion 
of this tribe, one of their four sub-divisions, once lived on Loup River, a 
fork of the Platte River, and about the year 1820 three of these sub-divi- 
sions were found roaming on both sides of the same fork. An Indian speak- 
ing about the Crows, or Absarokas, of Montana, will make the sign of flapping 
wings ; about the Nez-Percés and the Caddos, by the gesture of piercing the 
nose, altheugh the former had renounced this custom before they became 
acquainted with the whites. The Kayowa tribe is designated by combining 
the signs for prairie and drinking water ; ‘‘ Indian” is expressed by rubbing 
the back of the left hand lightly with the index of the right, which points to 
the idea of color, and hence ‘‘ to dark-skinned.” Although a considerable 
number of Indian gesture signs are of modern origin, we cannot doubt that 
such as express concrete acts and objects known to everybody are of high 
antiquity and have undergone but a few unimportant modifications. Colonc] 
Mallery’s treatise forms the fourth publication of the ethnologic series of the 
United States Bureau of Ethnology. 

—‘‘ After dinner,” wrote John Quincy Adams in his diary, on July 11, 
1836, his seventieth birthday, which he was spending in Philadelphia, *‘ Ben- 
jamin Lundy came at six, and I walked with him to the house of his frien, 
James Mott, No. 136 North Ninth Street, where there was a large tea and 


sain 04 


; 
i 
; 











Nov. 18, 1880] 


I had free 


conversation with them till between ten and eleven o'clock, upon slavery, the 


evening party of men and women—all of the Society ef Friends. 
abolition of slavery, and other tepics ; of all of which the only exceptionable 
part was the undue proportion of talking assumed by me, and the indiscretion 
and vanity in which I indulged myself. Lucretia Mott, the mistress of the 
use, wife of James Mott, is a native of the island of Nantucket, and had 
ard of my visit there last September. She is sensible and lively, and an 


he 
1 
lit 


abolitionist of the most intrepid school.” In this brief entry the ex-President 





compressed the salient traits of the late Mrs. Mott—unbounded hospitality 


and philanthropy, unflinching courage, a bright and vigorous intellect ; but 
to these should have been added a more than Quaker sweetness of spirit and 
aspect, which venerable age only made the more striking. She was in het 
prime when Mr. Adams recorded his impressions of her, and had not yet be- 
come, at least in the full sense, a representative American woman. For 


eighteen years she had been ‘‘in the ministry’ among Friends ; she had, in 


1827, 


parted from her Calvinistic associates to unite with the followers of 
Elias Hicks ; she had been among the first to receive Garrison on his re- 
lease from Baltimore jail, and had taken an active part in forming the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society in December, 1833, and a local Female Anti-Slavery 
Society in the succeeding year, thus, contrary to the prevailing narrowness of 
her sect, co-eperating with the ‘‘ world’s people” in the chief humanitarian 
movement of the age. The mob era had already set in: in the previous Oc- 
tober the editor of the Z7éerater had been hustled through the streets of Bos- 
ton at the peril of his life, and on the day following the interview with Mr. 
Adams the first midnight assault was made on Bailey’s anti-slavery pre:s in 
Cincinnati. In 1837 Lovejoy was murdered at Alton ; in May, 1838, Penn- 
sylvania Hall, dedicated to ‘‘ free discussion,’ was burnt on the fourth day 
after its opening, with the connivance of the city authorities of Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Mott spoke on the third day at a meeting of anti-slavery women, 
while brickbats were crashing through the windows, to the terror of a purely 


female audience ; on the next day, before a similar gathering, and while 
‘ 


‘ 


the building was again surrounded by rioters, she exhorted the mem- 
bers of the Convention to be steadfast and solemn in the prosecution of 
the business for which they were assembled.” Men had been excluded from 
these meetings because it was still ‘‘ considered improper for women to ad- 
dress promiscuous assemblies,” and Mrs. Mott had expressed the ‘‘ hope that 
such false notions of delicacy 2nd propriety would not long obtain in this 
enlightened country.” In 1840 this question became the tcuchstone of the 
abolitionists, who divided in consequence of opposite views about it, and the 


‘ 


‘*Old Organization ” appointed ‘‘our beloved friends William L. Garrison, 
N. P. Rogers, C. L. Remond, and Lucretia Mott” delegates to the World's 
Anti-Slavery Convention to be held in London in June of that year, with 
Clarkson for President. British feeling, however, sympathized with the pre- 
judices of the New Organization, and Mrs. Mott and her sister delegates 


were not recognized. She accordingly took her seat in the gallery, as ap- 





pears in Haydon’s huge painting of the scene, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. In July, 1848, James Mott presided at the-first Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention, held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., and his wife, one of the four ladies who 
had called it (another was her sister, the late Martha Wright), was among the 
speakers. Of her subsequent career it is enough to say that she remained 
prominently identified with these two (we might almost say twin) causes, 
with the cause of temperance and of free religion. As a speaker she was 
far above the level of the ‘‘ ministry” to which she belonged, but her pre- 
sence rather than her oratory distinguished her among the women speakers 
of our time. In spite of some published utterances, she was not properly a 
writer, in this respect offering no comparison with the late Mrs. Child. So- 
cially her home was the centre of an immense circle, and here the burleighs, 
McKim, Whittier, Lowell, and a troop of other philanthropists, young and 
old, were entertained almost as sons and brothers. ‘The fugitive slave knew 
it also as a safe harbor, and the poor and needy never left it empty-handed. 
Mrs. Mott was born on the island of Nantucket on Jan. 3, 1793, her father 
being Thomas Coffin, of the line of the British Admiral Coffin, and her 
mother Anna Folger, of the stock from which Benjamin Franklin was de- 
rived. The shrewdness, humor, and common-sense of the author of ‘ Poor 
Richard’ were well represented in the kinswoman who has just departed, and 
who was not more remarkable for her vitality than for the endurance of her 
mental faculties, and her eager interest to the last in current thought and in 
all good work for the improvement of mankind. Her husband, whom she 
survived, was in every way worthy of her. 


—The first concert of the Philharmonic Society introduced a programme 
of great interest, which was, almost without exception, performed in a highly 
satisfactory manner. Finer ensemble-playing than that by the string instru- 
ments on Saturday evening has seldom been heard. The opening number 
was Beethoven's ‘‘ Eroica,” a work equaily familiar to the musicians who 
played it and to the audience who listened to it, and which only calls for the 
remark that Mr. Thomas took the Funeral March unusually slow, differing in 


this respect from many distinguished conductors, who are of opinion tha 
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a slightly increased tempo gives additional effect to the movement. TT) 
. : : ; : 

second orchestral number was the Introduction to the third act of W: 

ners ‘* Meistersinger.” The selection of this piece was not verv fort 


nate, for to understand and appreciate it one must be famil 





opera, It is intended, like most of Waener's orchestral 







different acts of his ope 





peras, to convey an idea of distinct dramatic situations 

which either have already occurred or are going to take place. Nobody u 
acquainted with the opera will be able to follow Wagner's ideas in this beat 
tiful composition. The last number was Berlioz’s romantic syn phony 
‘Harold in Italy,” interesting as a mus l experiment. Berliez selects 
a solo instrument to represent the leading acter in this dramatic ton: 
picture, The viola represents Byron's hero, Childe Harold, and the 
tive strains of this instrument resound again and again throughout th 
four movements, recalling the melancl oly wanderer. ‘The syn phony in its 
entirety has not been heard here for many years. ‘The great orchestral diffi- 
culties, the fantastic, often eccentric, character both « 7 conception and con. 
struction, will always prevent it from becemirg popular we rk. Under Mr 
‘Thomas's careful, stro. £ har d the orchestra overcat i¢ them with adm rab] 
precision, and Mr. Schwazy played the solo viola part with great taste and 
feeling. Mr. Joseffy surpassed himself in playing the graceful and brilliant 
Henselt Concerto, and in a Scherzo by Litolf, which he gave as an e: te, 
he displayed an amount of mechanical skill which no livi g Virtuoso has eve 
exceede lL. 

—The first of a series of piano recitals by Miss Anna Bock attra od 
a very numerous audience to Steinway Hall. The y Irtist apy ed wit! 





a programme of great interest and sc pe. Ina trio by Raff she w 
by Messrs. Brandt and Miiller, and displayed marked intelligence and 


ment in avoiding a mistake frequently committed even by more experie ced 
artists : Miss Bock never attempted to make the piano prevail over the other 
instruments, and the whole performance was one of the best specimens of 
chamber-music ever listened to in New York. In her solo numbers she wave 


evidence of those desirable qualities which were favorably noticed last veay 


when she first returned from Europe: brilliant technique, a soft and melo- 
dious touch, great power, and excellent artistic taste. Her rendering of the 
celebrated Sonata in C sharp minor, the '* Moonlight,” was especially com- 
mendal le. Her greatest technical accomplishment was one of ¢ hop 
Etudes, Op. 10, No. 2, which ranks among the composer's most diftic 
works, and in which she overcame the most eak ck passages with ak 
lightful ease and self-confidence. The remaining numbers by Mozart, Sear- 


latti, and Saint-Saéns were executed with equal merit, and Miss Bock may 
count her first appearance this season a genuine success 

—A correspondent writes us as follows 

‘The strictures on the appreciative faculty of the Germans in matters 
of American fiction (.Vatior, No, 801) seem rather severe. Spiethagen, al- 
though a writer of much-read novels, most of wl enjoy great popularity 
in American translations, is not considered a high authority as a littérateur, 
As the chief editor of Hestermann’s Monatshejte, however, it is not likely 
that he could help knowing Henry James, jr., as an American author. Of 
the three translations published in Germa ‘The American’ one, by the 
now famous M. Busch, forms vols. vi. and vii. lische Novellisten’; 
the second is translated ‘‘ Aus dem Amerikanischen, t the third is part of 
Auerbach’s ‘ Transatlantische Roman-Bibliothek.” Neither does it seem such 
an entirely common notion with the Germans that Bret Harte is the only liv- 
ing American author of note, since there are many good translations of Emer- 
son’s, N. Hawthorne’s, Holmes’s, Bryant's, and Howells’s works at least, not 
to speak of Asher’s and Taucht pri 
enterprises of which no other nation can boast and which seem to show that 
good novels in the English language are more appreciated in Germany, and 
read, too, either in the iginal or translations, than in any other, not Eng- 
lish-speaking, country. > more proof of the ever-growing interest the 
Germans take i erature: Dr. R. Doehn, a former resident amor g 
us, has just published ‘. m Amerikanischen Dichterwald, Literar-histo- 
rische Skizzen’ (Leipzig: O. Wigand; New York: B. Westermann & Co.), 
from which book Spielhagen or any other German can derive all the informa- 
tion needed for an appreciative judgment on ‘hopeful Americans.’ We 
quote from his preface : 


he time has long gone by when American litera- 
ture, and poetry in particular, was in its age of childhood. ‘The fetters of 
intellectual dependence on English models are fairly loosened if not entirely 
broken. The American, politically and industrially independent, cultivates 
poetry also from a standpoint of his own. For obvious reasons the interest 
in the poetical literature of America has been steadily growing for some time 
in Europe, and in Germany especially, and hence, from this point of view 
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z’s reprints of the originals—both literary 
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‘ 


also, my work may be a timely undertaking.’ 

—The effective and increasing activity of the native scholars of India, in 
emulation of Europeans, in the work of laying open to present knowledge 
the ancient records of their literature, is one of the encouraging signs of the 
times. Mr. Jogesh Chunder Dutt has recently published at Calcutta (Triibner, 
London) the first volume of an English translation of the Rdéja- 7Zarangini, o1 
Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir, well known as the book in Sanskrit litera- 





ture to which cleaves a larger percentage of historical character than to any 
other. A much more extensive and important work is a version (Bombay and 











1 Iriibner) of two of th authoritative treatises of Hindu law, th 

1 VW | Vijynavelhya, by a native lawyer of the highest 

nan \ hva th Narayan M: ndlik. ‘| he version 

i ' ‘ with ne t o referer to other leading authorities 

1 extracts from then d an elaborate introduction and appendices consti- 

t rly } the volume. So valuable a single contribution to the vexed 

nd difficult subject of modern Hindu law-y tice has hardly been made be- 

fore, and it is the 1 re trustwort y as com g trom one who is able to look at 

things from the point of view of the native. The Sanskrit text of the two 
treatises is added in a companion volume. 

Some very interesting data as to the prevalence and manner of occur- 

rence of defective vision are given by Dr. | ugen Netoliczka in his recently- 

published pamphlet, entitled ‘Untersuchungen tiber Farbenblindheit und 


In thi letails the results of an exhaust 


ive series of enquiries made by himse 


Kurzsichtigkeit.’ paper the author 


lf during the years 1879 and 1880, mainly 
> 4 ‘ ¢ 


upon the students of Gratz, Styria, and covering several thousand individuals, 
As to Netoliczka the general 
conclusion ; 1. That the affection is hereditary 
those of Magnus, whic! 


Daltonism, or color-blindness, Dr. arrives at 


, and quotes in confirmation of 
his own observation ‘ in addition, tend to prove that, as 


, 


in the case of other hereditary transmissions, there is frequently a manifesta- 


tion only with the second generation. 2. It is very rarely present among 
females. Mag- 
} 


nus and Cohn, in Breslau, and Jeffries, in Boston, obtained equally negative 


Of 819 girls examined not one was found to be color-blind. 


results from examinations respectively of 2,216, 1,061, and 1,025 individuals ; 


h 


Dor, on the other hand, reports that he has observed among 611 females 


examined in Berlin five cases of color-blindness. This immunity from an 
affection which is developed to the extent of about four per cent. among males 
is attributed to circumstances connected with female occupation. Constant 
attention paid to the harmonious contrasting of shade and color, whether in 
dress or in design, from earliest childhood to mature womanhood, acts as a 
developing agent upon the sense of color perception, and hence the supe- 
riority, in this particular, of the female eye and of the eyes of such as have to 
do with the careful analysis of color. This view receives support from the 
fact that in the country, as compared with the city, cases of partial color- 
blindness are much more numerous, doubtless because country people, as a 
rule, attach comparatively little significance to, or are imperfectly educated 
in, color-harmony. 3. Daltonism is in no way connected with defective de- 
The inability to distinguish red colors is of much the 
Cer- 
tain persons, while readily able to distinguish between colors when near at 
This form of partial Daltonism, from its 


finition in vision. 4. 
most frequent occurrence, violet blindness being comparatively rare. 5. 


hand, fail to do so at a distance. 
practical importance, especially invites the attention of railroad ofiicials, and 
ought to receive far more consideration in the examination of employees than 
has hitherto been the case. 6. Color-blindness, if not absolutely curable, may 
to some extent be mitigated through proper treatment. An examination of 
4,500 students, composed of about an equal number of individuals of both sexes, 
attending the lower schools (/o/ks- und Biirgerschiiler), showed a far greater 
prevalence of short-sightedness among girls than boys, the ratio being nearly 
as I4to ro percent. This is attributed to an extra strain upon the organs of 
vision induced by hand-work, which, in addition to the normal studies of the 
class, is compulsory upon the female attendants of the schools. Short sighted- 
ness obtains most among the highest and the lowest classes, the members of 
the middle class being most exempt. Country people are less affected than 
the inhabitants of a city, and thus, perhaps, enjoy ample compensation for 
The opinion held by Dr. Netoliczka that 


myopia is frequently the result of hereditary transmission is combated by 


their lack of color perception. 


Prof. Cohn, who maintains (in the address recently delivered before the Ger 
man Association in Danzig) that the affection is rarely if ever congenital, but 
is rather induced by an injurious method of study during childhood. 


RECENT WORKS ON EDGAR POE.* 

|" is certainly a strong tribute to the unique genius of Edgar Allan Poe that 

there should have appeared within a month or two no less than three clabo- 
rate biographies or critiques in regard tohim. Simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of Mr. Ingram’s extended memoir we have a more condensed biography 
by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, said to have been prepared expressly for a volume 
of ‘Select Works of Poe,’ though based on a previous memoir ; and we have 
also a reprint of Mr. E. C. 
‘These publications are a recognition of Poe’s genius, 


Stedman's careful critique, which first appeared 
in Scribner's Monthly. 
but they are also, in part, the fruitof whatever was éizarre or melodramatic in 


his career. No sober poet, who pays his bills regularly and keeps the ten com- 


mandments—who, in the immortal words of Hosea~Biglow, ‘‘ stays to hum 


and looks arter his folks "—can afford such tempting material to a biographer 


* *Fdgar Allan Poe: his Life, Letters, and Opinions With portraits of 
Poe and his Mother. London: John Hogg. 1880. 2 vols. 

‘Select Works of Edgar Allan Poe: Poetical and Prose. 
Household Edition. New York: W. J. Widdleton. 1880, 


Edgar Allan Poe By E. ¢ Boston: Loughton, Mifflin & Co. 1t&1. 


By John H. Ingram.’ 


With a new memoir, by R. I. Stoddard,’ 





Stedman.’ 
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as one who, if less gifted, yet occasionally disappears for a year or two with- 


of his wanderings, and who, when his whereabouts are best know 


out trace 


sometimes gives his friends most reason to wish him still a wanderer, Aj] 


that makes Poe’s career least defensible—his vices, qué rrels, desperate strait 
] 


suicides, ardent d sometimes simultaneous  love-affairs-- 


attempted 
these afford great resources for the biographer, who has reason to be gratef 
fora 


to see how each new memoir of Poe professes to be the first 


ubject who did not dwell in decencies for ever. It is almost amus 
to tell tl 
real story of his life; and how each, while denouncing the obvious malic« 
Griswold, ends by re-establishing almost all the damaging facts which Gris- 
If Poe fared ill at the hands of his enemy, hy 


With every dispositi 


wold left only half-proved. 

has fared worse, on the whole, at those of his friends. 

to make the best of the man, we must honestly own that we never thought 

ill of him as on closing the last page of Mr. Ingram’s two bulky volumes. 
Of the three books before us, that of Mr. I am is the work of a labo- 


rious and not very discriminating annalist ; while Mr. Stoddard’s is that of 





man of much poetic feeling, who is, however, too fond of disguising him 
as a jaunty and rather cynical man of the world. Both these are essenti 
biographies, tempered, in Mr. Ingram’s case, with a little criticism, and 
Mr. Stoddard’s with more. Mr. Stedman’s essay is pure criticism, and is, 
like all his work in that direction, of very high There is some- 
times a little prolixity and perhaps over-refining ; a touch of judicial s 


} 


nance!- 


character. 
consciousness, a dallying with his golden chain, like Tennyson’s « 
lor—we sometimes wish for the abrupter decision of Mr. Stoddard’s more 
trenchant strokes; yet these are but a small abatement of the praise due fo: 
such admirable work. In these respects the English biographer is at great 
disadvantage, compared with the American critics ; he adds a good deal to 
our detailed information, but scarcely anything to our critical resources. 
Probably no man living has taken so much pains as Mr. Ingram to coll 
all possible memorials of Poe, and he deserves hearty thanks for this a 
On the other hand, it is probable that the hastiest American writer has the ad- 
vantage of knowing more of Poe’s milieu, and of the influences around him, 
Mere makes it hard for Mr. In- 
gram to understand the society in which his hero mingled, the people whom 


he loved or hated, and the opportunities and temptaiions that surroundcd 


than his English biographer. remoteness 


him. It also leads him into biographical inaccuracies, as in his assumption 


(i. 165) that the first two-volume collection of ‘ Tales of the Grotesque and 


Arabesque’ made no impression upon the public. Contrast this with th 
personal reminiscence of Mr. Stedman, which we can heartily confirm, 
in regard to this very collection of stories: ‘‘ With what 


caught them from hand to hand until many of us knew them by heart’ 


eagerness we 


(Stedman, p. 35). But in a more general way this want of local knowledg« 


mars the work of Mr. Ingram. We can pardon the high-sounding sen- 
tence with which the memoir opens, ‘‘ Edgar Allan Poe was of gentle 
birth,” although the plain, unvarnished fact is that he was the son of tw 


strolling players, and that his paternal grandfather was an Irish wheelwright. 


rhe whole theory of descent from the Le Poer family is disowned by the 


American Poes, and was apparently a bit of romantic enthusiasm on the part 
of Mrs. Whitman, whose maiden name was Power, and who liked to fan 

herself a blood relation of her betrothed (Ingram, ii. 248). This social am- 
bition is a common weakness of biographers, and is not to be severely cen- 
sured. But Mr. Ingram’s explaining the fact of Poe’s adoption, with his 
brother and sister, into other families after the death of their parents, : 

being ‘‘in accordance with a custom not uncommon in republican countries” 
(i. g), becomes amusing in view of the fact that M. La Vigne has just called 
attention to the prevalence of the same practice in Russia ; and nothing can 
well be more preposterous than seriously to attribute the unpopularity of 
Poe’s writings with some of his countrymen to the fact that in his ‘* Some 
Words with a Mummy” he describes thirteen Egyptian states as governed 
After fully stating the bearing of this jeu d’esprit, 


to 


by a tyrant named Mob. 
Mr. Ingram adds these words: ‘‘ The Americans being too susceptible 
relish a joke at their own expense” (ii. 13). Probably a single day of a 
Presidential canvass would convince even an English biographer that if there 
is anything in which Americans revel, it is in jokes at their own expense ; all 
branches of the English race fortunately take such jokes with a relish, and 
the countrymen of Mark Twain most of all. It was really Poe, not his 
readers, who had no relish for a joke; there was not an impulse of innocent 
play about him ; every jest must either carry a sting or be saturated with the 
atmosphere of sepulchres. 

It shows the unconsciousness of Mr. Ingram’s frequent partisanship that 
he sometimes gives on the same page his impressions and the facts which re- 
fute these impressions. If tiiere was anything for which Poe habitually 
‘ chivalrous ” attitude ; he used to say to his female admirers, 


posed, it was the 
‘*] cannot point an arrow against any woman” (Mrs. Weiss in Stoddard, clxv.) 
Accordingly his biographer takes him at his word, assuming, as a thing un- 
doubted, ‘‘ Poe’s invariable courtesy towards women” (ii. 46), and then 
takes pains to preserve, in the very next paragraph, a vulgar personal assault 
upon Miss Walter, of the Boston 7vanscript, a dignified and most estimable 
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dy, whose only offence was in properly reproving the conduct of Poe— 
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vhich Mr. Stedman justly call 
with his poem before the Boston Lyceum. 


i 


s *‘absurd and out "*—in connection 


geous 
How much lower deeps even than 
this could be fathomed by this chivalrous poet in flinging slander against a 
lls his ‘*measureless self- 
” will be seen when we turn to Mr. Ingram’s exhibition of his dupli- 
tv toward Mrs. Whitman. 


It is hard to recall, among all the sad revelations of | 


n who had offended what Stedman (again) « 





esicem, 





iterary biography, any- 
thing so utterly dastardly as the whe le record of Poe’s life, as revealed by his 
ov n letters, during his brief betrothal to this unselfish and generous woman. 
Something of this may have been before suspected, but Mr. Ingram gives the 


whole evidence, sparing us no damning detail of date, and showing conclu- 


sively that during the very period when he was writing to this lady as ardently 


d as reverentially as ever lover wrote to his betrothed—while she was using 
all her influence to redeem him from his debasing habits, and was undergoing 


gonies of doubt and fear for his sake—he was constantly solacing himself 


“> 
by writing other letters equally ardent, and often on alternate days, to a lady 
whisce name Mr. Ingram discreetly veils as ‘‘ Annie”; while the worthy Mrs. 
Clemm, his mother-in-law, was a] parently using all her influence to detach 
him from his intended wife, and to cultivate his romantic passion for her rival. 
to Mrs. 


Whitman as his ‘‘ best and only-beloved Helen” ; even after this she hesitated 


Let us consider some steps in the affair. On October 18 he wrote 


t marrying him, and all her friends tried to prevent it ; he attempted sui- 


cide in Boston, passed a night of wild delirium in Providence, had a terrible 
ne with her in the morning, and she decided to be his wife ‘‘in the hope 
ling 


of being enabled to preserve him from his impending doom” (Ingram, ii. 


She then gave her pledge, ‘‘ upon condition that he never touched intoxi- 


177). I 


cants again.’” Poe went to New York to make arrangements for his mar- 
riage, and wrote to her on November 14: ‘‘ Beloved of my heart, of my ima- 
gination, of my intellect—life of my life, soul of my soul—dearest, beloved 
Iielen, how shall I ever thank you as ought?” Ina letter written a few days 
afterward he describes a cottage where he dreamed of himself and his be- 
179). 
belief when we find that on the 16th of November he was writing in a strain 


loved as dwelling, afar from the world (Ingram, ii. It almost surpasses 


‘* Annie,” telling her that she must come to him, 


and conjuring up another picture of a cottage, far 


quite as impassioned to 


that ne 


from the world, as attractive as the first one, with her near him as his guar- 


cannot live,” 


dian angel: 


‘‘It is not much that I ask, sweet sister Annie. My mother and myself 
would take a small cottage—oh ! so small—so very humble—I should be far 
away from the tumult of the world—from the ambition which I loathe—I 
would labor day and night, and with industry I. could accomplish so much. 
Annie! it would be a Paradise beyond my wildest hopes. I could see some 
of your beloved family every day, and you often. Do not these pictures 
touch your inmost heart? .. Farewell, here and hereafter. For evei 
your own Eddy” (Ingram, ii. 194). 


With this ‘‘heartrending epistle,” as Mr. Ingram calls it, from a lover 
who had just been moving heaven and earth to get himself betrothed to some- 
body else, Mrs. Clemm also sends ‘* Annie”’ a note written by herself under 
this same date of Nov. 16, saying: ‘‘ He raved all night about you, but is 
now more composed.” If this were a solitary instance, it would be less 
humiliating ; but the thing was chronic. This spiritual bigamy seems to 
have been just the condition in which half- 


insane condition ; and all through that month, by Mr. Ingram’s merciless 


Poe revelled, in his then 


showing, he was alternately turning the stops of emotion for ‘‘ Helen” and 
for ‘‘ Annie.” He kept on writing to Mrs. Whitman, by Mr. Ingram’s 
statement, ‘‘a series of idiosyncratic epistles” (ii. 178), and almost on the 
same day he would write in an equally idiosyncratic manner to the other lady, 
who seems to have had, for a time at least, sufficient propriety not to answer 
them. Thus he wrote (Nov. 22) to ‘‘ sweet Helen”: ‘* My sole hope now is 
in you, Helen. As you are true to me or fail me, so do I live or die” (ii. 180). 
Then he wrote on the very next day (Nov. 23) to ae 
there is any pity in your heart, reply immediately to this and let me know 
Her silence fills my whole soul 


‘* Annie’s ” sister 
why it is Ido not hear from Annie. . . . 
Let me but hear from her once more, and I can bear 
You would pity me if you knew the agony that 


with terror, . . . 
whatever happens. . . . 
is in my heart as I write these words ” (ii. 196). 

This is bad enough, but worse follows. He broke his pledge of absti- 
Yet on the 11th of January he had 
ment was 


nence, and Mrs, Whitman dismissed him. 
the baseness to write to his other correspondent that the engag: 
broken off by himse!f, and to exult in it: ‘‘ I need not tell you, Annie, how 
great a burden is taken off my heart by my rupture with Mrs. W. ; for I have 
Worse 


” 


fully made up my mind to break the engagement "’ (Ingram, ii. 202). 
yet, he wrote a letter to Mrs. Whitman, about Jan. 23, sent it to ‘‘ Annie 
for herself and friends to read, with the request that it should then be sealed 


and posted (ii. 204), and then closes with this crowning infamy: ‘‘ But of one 


thing rest assured, Annie—from this day forth I shun the pestilential so 
of Literary women. 


iety 


They are a heartless, unnatural, venomous, dishonorable 


Nation. 361 








set, with no te self-esteem. Mrs. Osgood is 
the on/y except 

When one nly aimed at her whom he had 
leceived, wrot g; her who w his ‘* guardian 
angel” so long as he allowed it, and who went to her grave his faithful lover 
and sta h defender—not knowing, let us hope, to y how he 
wrote about her to ‘* Annie '’—no manly reader can that what- 
ever Griswold may have done to injure the memory of Poe lations of 
Mr. Ingram are more fatal. The indulgent public will, as in the case of 
Goethe, pardon almost any number of love affairs to a poet so long 


makes them consecutive, but it is absolutely impossible to throw any 


of personal honor about a sentimentalist who is remorselessly torturin; 
¢ > 





women’s hearts at the same time. 

It is due to Mr. Ingram to say that, though he almost uniformly takes 
Poe’s side during his whole life of quarrels—and this without much judicial 
defects of his 


weighing of the facts—he yet recognizes in a general way the 


favorite. ‘Thus, he finds the limitation of his genius to be shown in his repe- 


titions (i. 152); admits that criticism was not his forte (i. 249), and reg 








some of his ‘ill-considered critiques” (i. He acknowledges that 


subdue the intellect only” (i. ISI): 


majority of Poe’s works ‘* he owns that 
the poet’s irregularities de stroyed his hopes and ] laced his reputation in the 
hands of foes (i. 215); admits that his ‘insatiable love of hoaxii vy" ren. 
ders it very difficult to put confidence in anything he wrote (i, 255); a shnwe 


that every woman who attempted to befriend him ‘‘ deemed it necessary to 


let him go his ways” sooner or later (ii. 192). In view of these admissions, it 


is idle to treat Poe as a lofty hero obliged to herd with his inferiors, and to 


deprecate his descending into the arena to ‘combat blackguards” (ii, 86) 


The simple fact is that Poe loved a fight like any Irishman 


monly the first to toss his own hat ‘‘into the arena.” Worse vet, he gave 
fine names to this quarrelsomeness, and made his boast, ‘* I 
tacked, where I attacked at all, those who stood highest i Ld 





influence” (ii. 172), whereas three-quarters of his bitterest onslaugh 


those who were already unpopular or unimportant. Only once, in the case of 





Professor Longfellow, did he fairly strike Bois-Guilbert's shield ; and it is 
possible that he knew, as the result proved, t1 Bois-Guilbert would be too 
good-natured or too magnanimous to notice thrust. Mr. Stoddard han- 


dles this whole matter far more wisely than Mr. Ingram, and his verdict on 


Poe's critical controversies will be the final one: ‘*‘ He advanced no critica] 





ea wie on ee , 
attacked no criti principle which he 


principle which he established ; } 

overthrew. He broke a few butterflies on his wheel, but he destroved no re- 

putation ” (Stoddard, Ixxxix.) 

lebted to M1 
} 


a ae 
oe, UL 


In summing up, we can say that the public is in Ingram fo 


a considerable addition to the materials for a life of that his book 


leaves us, as did the far inferior work of Mr. Gill—which, by the way, Mr. 
Ingram studiously omits to mention in his bibliography—with the impression 
that Poe’s true biographer is yet to come. t is hardly to be expected 





that a full memoir will ever be written in the spirit of Mr, Stedman’s criti- 


cism—so clear, so just, so strong. On one literary point we think this agree- 


able writer wholly wrong: his vindication of Poe’s tiresome ‘repetends ” 


(p. 59), which Mr. Stoddard more justly condemns. We are surprised, too, 





that he should speak of ‘* Lenore” as ‘tone of the simplest of ballad 
forms” (p. 60), ignoring the fact that in its original form, as first printed 


in Lowell’s ‘* Pioneer,” it had a lyrical 
as that of ‘‘ Israfel,”’ 


The present jingling and commonplace form of ‘* Lenore” 


play and exaltation almost as fine 
which Mr. Stedman places among the first of English 
lyrics. was 
only one of Poe's calamitous afterth 


But 


ughts, when he had become thoroughly 


given over to the ‘* repetend.” most of Mr. Stedman's essay seems 


to us simply admirable, and many of his special points and phrases rank 
igh in critical art, as where he classes Poe with Doré rather than with the 
great masters (p. 76); where he points out that, after all, the poet ‘loved 


his share of pain” and took a keen delight in the tragedy of his own exist- 


ence (p. 101); where he contrasts Poe with Hawthorne, and shows that 
‘*the Puritanism by which Hawthorne’s strength was tempered was also the 
source from which it sprang”’ (p. 6S); and when he points out the honor- 


able fact, in view of Poe’s indebtedness to French literature, that ‘‘ there is 
Mr. Stedman 


Mr. Stoddard many good facts, including 


not an unchaste suggestion in all his writings” (p. 93). has in 


s 


rt given us much good criticism ; 
» which the ampler English memoir contrives to leave out, such as cita- 
tions from Poe’s plagiarized book on ‘Conchology’; and Mr. Ingram has 
given us only too ample an array of information, covering almost all points 
] A debt is thus due to each writer, and yet we 


cannot help thinking how hugely it would delight Poe, were he still alive, to 





except this alleged plagiarism. 


break his combative lance against all three. 


A HERO OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


‘THOMAS GRAHAM was the most distinguished of Wellington’s generals 


in the war of the Spanish Peninsula. The originality and audacity of 




















8362 The 
} ed the emphatic commendation of Napoleon 
} f fortu te ' toward himself in an ex- 
nd afi t \ r t British |. 

« | Me 1 ¢ 1) f Wel! } 

hb aman de ved to be writ , bui we regret to say that we 
cannot compliment Captain Delaroye on his performance. Hiis life of Gene- 
ral Graham * bears little more resemblance to a book (properly so called) than 
i i-board lett lon th k to that effect bears to a veritable 
‘H ry of | und.’ A cer nm quantity of biographic il materials has 
} 1 | ed at his disposal, and Captain Delaroye has been content with 
** shooting ” the into a common receptacle, and styling the operation a 
* Life of Thon Graham, Lord Lynedoch.’ No researches have been made 
in the voluminous literature of the Peninsular War for information wherewith 
to supplement and complete these imperfect records ; and so scanty are the 
Captain's explanatory comments that, except to a reader who brings to the 
perusal a very considerable knowledge of the Napoleonic period, the book 
would be hardly intelligible. Some weeks ago we regretted that the life of 


uch a hero of romance as Sir James Outram should have been entrusted to 
hands so little capable of doing justice to the stirring theme. The regret is 
even more poignant in the case of General Graham. Lord Lynedoci’s mili- 
tary career was exceptional throughout. He did not enter the army until he 
was past the age of forty. Up to that time he had been a Scottish gentle- 


man of fortune, living on his estates, representing in Parliament, as one of 
the ‘told W hig , the county of Perth, and devoted to the sports of the field, 
It was 


splendid horsemanship, the keen eye for the configuration of a country, and 


in following these that he acquired those powers of endurance, that 
the rapid judgment and decision which were destined to do his country such 
The death of a dearly-loved and 
Amid the perils and 


struggle with Napoleon. 


eood service in its 


beautiful wife was the cause of his becoming a soldier. 


adventures of war he hoped to find distraction from melancholy remem- 


brances from which there was no escape in the quiet and leisure of a country 
life. The town of Toulon was at that time held by a combined force of 


sritish, Spanish, and Neapolitan troops, and was besieged by the armies of 

the French Republic. Lord Mulgrave was in command of the British con- 
tingent, and Mr. Graham, without either military rank or a commission in 
the army, became his aide-de-camp. Such irregularities were possible in 
those days, and now and then, as in the present instance, for example, were 
justified by the result. In the course of a sortie against the French works 
Graham exhibited so much courage and such a swift, intuitive perception of 
what was to be done at a critical moment in the fight, that Lord Mulgrave 
earnestly pressed him to become a soldier, confidently predicting his future 
eminence if he took his advice. Graham did so. 

The British Government in those days was sorely in need of troops to 
make good the waste of war, and country gentlemen of wealth and position 
were allowed and encouraged to raise regiments which they themselves were 
to command so long as the war lasted. It was at the same time possible for 
these gentlemen, at a very trifling expense, to obtain permanent rank in the 
Graham now solicited and obtained per- 
This regi- 


British army, if they so desired it. 
mission to raise a regiment, of which he was to be the colonel. 
ment is the present Ninetieth Light Infantry. He neglected, however, to 
make use of the means at that time available for securing permanent rank 
in the army, and this neglect was near causing the loss to the country of one 
of the finest soldiers she has produced. Without permanent rank, Colonel 
Graham was employed on a variety of highly responsible duties. As repre- 
senting the British Government he was with the Austrian army under Wurm- 
ser in their endeavor to compel young General Bonaparte to raise the siege of 
Mantua, which terminated in Wurmser and his army being themselves shut 
up in the fortress they desired to relieve. Colonel Graham effected his escape 
from Mantua before the garrison was reduced to extremities, and, marching with 
Marshal Alvinczy to its relief, was present at the great battle of Rivoli, in 
which the Austrian army was entirely defeated. Meanwhile the Duke of 
York had become commander-in-chief of the British forces, and one of his 
first acts was to destroy all those facilities whereby temporary officers became 
permanent. In more than one instance the new order of things was set 
aside, but in the case of Colonel Graham the duke was inexorable. The fact 
(as Dr. Johnson would have termed him), 


was that Graham was ‘‘a vile Whig 
and Whigs were a variety of the human race which the Court could not endure, 
But foran accidental ambiguity in the wording of his original commission Gra- 
ham would have forfeited his military rank entirely on the conclusion of the 
Peace of Amiens. Much to the chagrin of the Duke of York this ambiguity 
saved him ; but the Government refused to give him any employment suitable 
to his rank. No official neglect sufficed, however, to damp his ardor, and 
when Sir John Moore was appointed to the command of the British troops in 
Spain, Colonel Graham volunteered to accompany him as his aide-de-camp. 
rhe offer was eagerly accepted. The two men had long been friends, and 
each knew the worth of the other. 





_ ,* ‘Life of Thomas Graham, Lord Lyncdoeh. Dy Alex. M. Delayoye, Captain 36th Foot (late ¢th 
L.! London : Richardson & Co. , 
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Sir John Moore is one ef those rare heroic figures whose character far 
All the qualities which inspire admiration and 


that 


transcends his achievements. 


command affection were so combined in him, 





Hlow warm and lasting were that love and admiration we know from the 
testimonies to his worth recorded by the Napiers, by Lord Hardinge, and by 
his generous antagonist, Marshal Soult. ‘The evidence of General Graham is 
no less emphatic. His notices of the campaign of Corunna teem with affec- 
tionate references tothe general. Interesting above all is his des ription of 
the manner of Sir John Moore on the morning of Corunna. 
of fightin 


as ‘* hap} 


The prospect 
ga battle, after the long anxieties of the retreat, made the general 
yy as a lover” 

**T could scarcely have believed it possible,” writes Colonel Graham, ‘‘ for 
a man so worn down with fatigue and anxiety to have been so transformed as 
he was on the 16th of January, 1809. It was a transition from fixed gloom, 
bordering almost on despair, to a state of exultation at the prospect of being 
attacked before an embarkation could take place. . . . On a summons 
from Sir J. Hope he called for his horse, and I shall never forget, not only 
the animation but the almost boyish gaiety of his manner and countenance, as 
we rode out to the lines.” 

All that day the general was to be seen encouraging his troops wherever 
the fire was hottest, and twilight was coming on when he was stricken from 
his horse mortally wounded. The wound was a terrible one, but such, says 
Colonel Graham, ‘‘ was the invariable firmness of his mind, such the con- 
sciousness of his rectitude, that he bore this pain without an altered feature.” 
Among the dying requests of Sir John Moore was an earnest entreaty that 
Colonel Graham should obtain permanent rank in the British army. Such a 
request by such a man at such a time, supported as it was by brilliant ser- 
vices rendered in this very campaign, could not be ignored, and shortly after 
Corunna Graham was gazetted as a lieutenant-general and second in com- 
mand to Lord Wellington in Spain. 

It is curious to contrast the actual facts of Lord Wellington’s Peninsular 
campaigns with the popular legend about them which still prevails in Eng- 


That legend represents them as an unbroken tide of success, driving 


land, g 


the enemy 
* Back to France with countless blows, 
Till o'er the hills her eagles flew 
Leyond the Pyrenean pines" ; 
and it is mainly and almost exclusively to these campaigns that Englishmen 
As a matter of fact, in Welling- 
ton’s campaigns victory and reverses alternated throughout; and, despite 


are wont to attribute the fall of Napeleon. 


his great military genius and the indomitable courage of the British soldier, 
he failed to loosen the French grip upon Spain until Napoleon had destroyed 
himself and his military power by his mad expedition into Russia. In truth, 
even in the melancholy annals of war, it would be hard to find a more useless 
waste of human life and treasure than that occasioned by the English wars in 
Spain. They availed nothing for the primary object for which they were un- 
dertaken, the overthrow of Napoleon. 
less, for at their close England acquiesced in the setting up of a tyranny 
in that country more degrading, because immeasurably more bigoted and 
unintelligent, than the tyranny of Napoleon, and to which the present fallen 
state of Spain is clearly traceable. To Great Britain herself the consequences 
were most disastrous. Her people, dazzled by the glare of military glory, 
did not care to ask themselves what they had reaped in return for all this 
lavish expenditure of their blood and the fruits of their industry. They knew 
that the Whigs had been opposed to this glorious war, while the Tories had 
approved and supported it. And so for nearly twenty years they submitted 
themselves like ‘‘dumb, driven cattle” to the yoke of a reactionary Toryism. 
The fruit of the Spanish war, so far as Great Britain was concerned, is to be 
found in that dark period of her domestic history which extends from 1815 
to 1832, and in the millions which it added to her national debt. 

General Graham arrived in Spain when the prospects of the allies looked very 


To Spain they were worse than use- 


dark indeed. The campaign of Talavera had ended in the disastrous retreat of 
the British army within the frontiers of Portugal. Two large Spanish armies 
had been entirely broken up and dispersed by the French ; Marshal Victor was 
blockading Cadiz ; and Masséna, at the head of sixty thousand men, was pre- 
paring (as he and all the world believed) to drive Wellington to his ships. 
Neither he nor the world was cognizant of the lines of Torres Vedras. Gene- 
ral Graham was appointed to the command of the Cadiz garrison, which, 
besides some Spanish troops, consisted of five or six thousand British infantry. 
It was while holding this command that he wen the brilliant victory of Bar- 
rosa, A combined British and Spanish force had moved out of Cadiz, under 
the command of the Spanish general Lapena, to attack the French position at 
Chiclana. Owing to Lapena’s incompetence this force had got itself wedged 
in a narrow and confined piece of ground, where certain destruction awaited 
it if the French succeeded in establishing themselves upon the Barrosa height. 
Graham, perceiving the immense importance of the position, had occupied 
the hill with the entire British contingent, four thousand strong, but received 
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the Spat } iB] der 1 perempt ry ¢ eved, 

| aot in t e J ipena } } sed to tead 

; r had the British troops with w hi 
lso, without, however, sending we te re had 

" ; v4] : 4 1 = . | — a 

o. Marshal Victor, with nine th c@ men concealed behind the 


ver of a pine wood, had been eagerly watching these movements, and no 
had been abandoned than he threw 


yner perceived that the Barrosa height 
I 
forward his columns in all haste to seize it. 


The news of this advance reached 


Graham, who at once countermarched his men, expecting to find Lapena and 
his Spaniards still in possession of this vital point. He found on his arrival 
I gre 


nine thousand tried French troops actually drawn up on the hill, while his 


panish allies were nowhere to be seen. Never, we suppose, was a com- 


ander placed in a more critical position. If he retired, the fate of the allied 
1a | 
force was sealed, their destruction was inevitable; if he attacked, he would 


ive to do it with four thousand men against nine thousand, General Gra- 


ham was already past the age of sixty, but the brightness of his eye was not 


quenched nor the natural force of his mind abated. Swift as light his mind 
formed the determination to attack. ‘The concentrated fire of twelve guns 


checked the advance of the French columns, and then the British infantry— 


hastily thrown into two divisions—were sent headlong at the enemy, the 


general himself leading them through the thickest of the fi For an hour 


and a half a fierce struggle, bayonet to bayonet, was carried on along the 
summit of the hill, and then, broken and disordered, the French were driven 
down the slope. How severe the battle was can be judged from the fact that 
of the small British force of four thousand men no less than sixty officers, 
sixty sergeants, and twelve hundred rank and file were killed and wounded. 
The French army might have been entirely dispersed and the blockade of 
Cadiz raised but for the apathy of the Spanish general. Although close at 
hand, not one Spanish soldier was sent to the assistance of the small British 
force, and, though Graham held the heights for several hours in the hope that 
Lapena would make some effort to improve and complete the astonishing vic- 
tory that had been won, the Spaniard remained motionless and supine, and 
the French drew off unmolested. Lord Wellington’s comments on the whole 
transaction are characteristic : 


‘*T beg to congratulate you and the brave troops under your command on 
the signal victory which you gained on the §th instant [5thof March, 1811]. I 
have no doubt whatever that their success would have had the effect of raising 
the siege of Cadiz, if the Spanish troops had made any effort to assist them ; 
and Iam equally certain, from your account of the ground, that if you had 
not decided with the utmost promptitude to attack the enemy, and if your 
attack had not been a most vigorous one, the whole allied army would have 
been lost. . . . The conduct of the Spaniards throughout this expedition 
is precisely the same as I have ever observed it to be. They march the 
troops night and day without provisions and rest, abusing everybody who 
proposes a moment’s delay to afford either to the famished and fatigued sol- 
diers. They reach the enemy in such a state as to be unable to make any 
exertion or to execute any plan, even if any plan had been formed ; and then, 
when the moment of action arrives, they are totally incapable of movement, 
and they stand by to see their allies destroyed, and afterwards abuse them be- 
cause they do not continue, unsupported, exertions to which human nature is 
not equal.” 


For General Graham's other services in the field want of space compels us 


to refer our readers to the book we are reviewing. 





| hey were of the most 
brilliant description. In the decisive campaign of Vitoria he commanded 
Wellington’s left, consisting of forty thousand troops. The extended nature 
of the operations made of this what was virtually an independent command. 
He arrived in the basin of Vitoria after a march through a country so diffi- 
cult that to traverse it at all was no small achievement. On the day of bat- 
tle he overthrew the French right and, getting in their rear, cut off the re- 


treat of the defeated army by the main road leading to France. Subsequent- 





ly he conducted the siege operations against St. Sebastian, which terminated 


in the storm and capture of that place. His last military exploit was an en- 


deavor to carry the fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom by a coup de main. The en- 


deavor was defeated, but the combined skill and daring manifested in the 
plan of attack evoked the hearty commendation of the Emperor Napoleon. 
On the conclusion of peace General Graham was raised to the peerage as 
Lord Lynedoch, and died at the ripe age of ninety-four, full of years and 
honors, in 1843. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
JROF. GRIFFIS’S ‘ Japanese Fairy World’ (Schenectady : James H. Bar- 


hyte) fills an undoubted gap in child-lore, and needs chiefly a more li 





rary finish to give it an assured place in our standard collections. The tales 
are well chosen in point of interest, and their infrequent bloodiness never ap- 


»sroaches that of ‘‘ Hop o’ my Thumb.” The first dozen of the two or three 
I } 





e, and we have set a mark against several 


dozen are without exception readab 
which follow—‘t The Fisherman and the Moon-Maiden,” for its pretty senti- 
mentality ; ‘* Smells and Jingles,” on account of its identity with a well-known 
Western fable, ete., etc. The great feature of this littl buok, huwever, 


The Nation. 











he twelve illustratic by Ozawa N ku, of Te drawn expressly fit 
{ \« is re enligl ent I Vil kev to 
Japane rt | we l ‘ | ! ] \ 1 We 
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y,” with which one may c pare Mr. Tenniel’s de s the Alice books 
In another edition Mr. Griffis should correct the redundancy on p. 38 -of 
** Princess Hotaru-hime¢,” and the ambiguity, on p. sg, of the sentence ‘ to 
paint scenery, with Fuji 1 de s flvi t w! ‘ i 
would naturally take the mountain for a bird. Elsewhere we have ‘ Fuji 
mountain,” and ** Fuji Yama" with the interpretation (p. 217 It woul 
well to abandon the French erthography in this name. 

It is pleasant to record another notable succe the part of Miss Mary 
De Morgan, who made her debut some years ago in ‘O | ! Her 
‘Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde’ (New York: Macmillat > as char 
ing and fresh and genuine a fairy. tale collection as the former, and of perl 
a still more even merit. ‘The first three of the seven stor have to do with 
malignant witchcraft ; the last, the ‘‘ W Pring \ hing 
that happiness and duty are inseparable; while the ‘ Pedlar’s Pack,” the 
‘* Bread of Discontent,” and the ‘* Three Clever K ) v clever 
satires with very obvious morals. In the ‘* Pedlar's Pack " th ht 
sone have promised each other payments which they « ke, the v 
circle beginning w rs ¢ gement to pay the donkey two piece 
of gold when he has not a penny to his name. The hedge-sparrow, the last 
in the chain of hired service, offers th« pedlar four pieces for a blanket, and 
it once duns her employer, the raven, for her wages ; he t! reupon beats het 
down one piece, and in turn duns the donkey, who likewis« les his debt 
and turns to the pedlar with— 

‘** Now, good cs uur two pi ces of gold, if y | 

‘**—In a moment,’ said the pedlar; and turning to the hedge-sparrow, 
aid, ‘I really must have the money for the blanket at once 

***So you shall,’ answered the hedge-sparrow, and cried angrily to the 
raven, ‘I want my money now, and cannot wa 

‘**Tn an instant,’ ansWered the raven, and again whispered to the donkey, 
‘Why can’t you pay me honestly? I should be ashamed of trying to s] p ont 


of my debts in such a way.’” 


And so the round continues, until the whole party is hauled before ; 
Now, let the blanket 
the total acreage of the country, or any other inconvertible ‘* base,” 
be represented by a greenback 


trate for wrangling. stand for the *‘ national fa 





promise to pay or any other form 
In the 


: i” 
fancy takes on an especial 


of fiat money, 


‘*Wanderings of . 


and we have, as we may say, a fable for the times. 


ismon’’ Miss De Morg 






beauty, but this quality predominates thi uit. Walter Crane's illustra- 
tions need no praise, but we like most his initial letters and head and tail 


pieces, which are very dainty. 


‘Queer Pets,’ by Olive Thorne Miller (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
comprises a collection of stories descriptive of the pets of a little girl named 
Marcia. These pets are procured by an amiable uncle, who visits for the 

ign ships arriving at an adjacent port. Birds and animals from 
the world are purchased for his niece by this self-sa rificing man, 


he uncle is the 
Under the 
Miss Miller he develops but one organ—that of benevolence— 


himself with the self-denial so dear to the feminine 


s and peculiarities are charmi 





personage in the book. He is of the bachelor type. 


ily conducts 





Beard, admirably engraved, are full 


of originality and character, and far in advance of those of his foreign com- 








petitors in this direction Che volun sas] n of book-work, is bril- 
iantly decorative, and reflects great credit on all engaged in its production. 
Mr. Thomas W. Knox’s ‘ Boy Travellers in the Far East (China and Japan)’ 


Is that Part II., Siam and Java (New 
i What this exten- 


plemented by selections, with 


arcely any introduction. 








the various countries under considera- 
d of the White Elephant Col. Yule’s 
. Edwin Arnold’s ‘ Light of Asia’ are likewise made use 





a surprising variety of information, which frequently be- 
t D> - 1 d 
in the case of lephants, pearl-diving, etc. 





course the s Knox, speaking of and 
the keen Yankee ready to suggest improvements on 
t, and seeing ‘‘ millions ” in ice-machines and direct 


‘ has been formed on newspaper 
y American, Thus, in one of their 


g their efforts to eat the ill-smelling durian, 





at the best way is to have the servants cut it 
1 by taking them out of the milk and 
] 


» 1} en syvicck: bee > ny } ; ide 
swallowing quickly the smell is avoided. 
1 ; 


in milk, anc 





‘ Perhaps this might work ; but 
a better plan would be to have the servants eat the stuff up when it 


and let you hear nothing more about it.” Son 











: Richardson & Co. 





wholesome checks on hasty censure of 
arallel practices or institutions in the Western world. 


Iministration 


The prudent 
of the Dutch in Java is clearly set forth, but the moral draw- 


backs, especially to the ruling race, are overlooked. In general we may 

fely commend this handsome and_ profusely illustrated volume as an in- 
formal geography ; its utility would have been greatly enhanced by an index, 
for the sake of which some of the gaudiness of the binding could have been 


dispensed with. 

‘* Third edition” is inscribed on the title-page of the Rev. Forbes E. 
Winslow's ‘Children’s Fairy Geography, or a Merry Trip round Europe’ 
(New York: Pott, Young & Co.), and all the incidental allusions point to a 
recent date of composition ; but on p. 8 Paris, St. Petersburg, and Constan- 
tinople are ranked next in population after London, while on p. 282 St. 
Petersburg is allowed only 700,000 inhabitants, and on p. 163 Berlin is said 


to have ‘‘ now nearly a million.” This inconsistency will perhaps pass in 
fairy-land, but it needs explanation in a work actually offered as a substitute 
for the repulsive school geographies. 
trast to Mr. 


fiction is substantially the same: 


A more complete and unfortunate con- 
‘The 
a father with his little boy and girl are 


Knox’s ‘ Boy Travellers’ could hardly be found in print. 


whisked through the air from place to place at pleasure, but this is the only 
The father does all the talking, 
ing a remark to the children, like ‘‘Ah, Ethel, did you ever see such lovely 
dolls ?” or ** What is the matter with you, Jack ? 
and all the time crying and pointing, Look here 


actton in the narrative. now and then fling- 


You are white as a sheet"; 








This is You now 


see—like the showman at a panorama, Guide-books supply the padding, and 
the result is insufferably tedious, with its air of hurry and cram, the solemn 
jokes of Mr. Winslow, and his bad verses prefaced by bad English—e.g., ‘' I 


’ 


feel up to a song to-day.”” It is a pity that so much pains as the author says 
he has taken, and as we know the publishers have, should have been wasted 
in this manner, ‘The book is beautifully printed and carefully illustrated. 

We cannot discern any superiority in ‘ Shakespeare’s Stories Simply Told,’ 
by Mary Seamer (New York: Thos. Nelson & Sons), over Charles and Mary 
Lamb’s classic version, except that it is more complete by six plays, with 
**Much Ado About Nothing,” ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” ‘ Ali’s Weil 


That Ends Well,” and ‘‘ Measure for Measure” omitted. The narrator ex- 


purgates freely, of course, and seeks *‘ to introduce all the familiar passages 


so aptly termed the ‘ Beauties of Shakespeare.’ This does not always result 
in giving us more of the words or of the spirit of the dramatist, as in the 
‘* Winter's Tale,” for example. But the ‘ beauties” are printed separately 
as verse, and this may be well. The text is embellished with outline engrav- 
ings of good design. 

Mr. Sidney Lanier makes an acceptable addition to his ‘ Boy’s Froissart’ 
of last year with the ‘ Boy’s King Arthur,’ abridged from Sir Thomas Ma- 
lory’s History (New York : Chas, Seribner’s Sons). His introduction gives 
all needful data concerning the original material which Malory worked over, 
together with specimens of Walter Mapes’s French version of the search for 
the holy grail, of Layamon’s English, of Caxton’s apology for printing Sir 
Thomas’s work—all very instructively knit together. The manner of his 
editing has been to modernize the spelling but preserve the language of his 
author, and to enclose in brackets his own piecings where the narrative has 
been abbreviated. The harder words are explained, and foot-notes embody 
The 


arbitrary arrangement into books has been abandoned for one more logical. 


a sufficient but not redundant amount of interpretation and suggestion. 


In short, the editing has been executed with very scholarly taste, and the 
handsome volume, adorned with spirited illustrations by Alfred Kappes, can 
with perfect satisfaction be placed in the hands of any boy or girl. 

Two series of historical biographies for the young, both of high merit, 
have been issued in the last year, and our young folks will welcome a new 
volume in each Mr. Eggleston’s hero in the present volume of 
‘Famous American Indians’ (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) is Monte- 
zuma, an American Indian in the strict sense of the term, but a hero of a 


serics, 


different type from the Red Jacket, Brant, and Pocahontas with whom his 
In classing Montezuma with 
these he tacitly accepts Mr. Morgan’s view, that the Mexicans were but more 


earlier volumes have made his readers familiar. 


advanced Indians; we are surprised, therefore, to find here the old view of 
the character of the Mexican empire as an absolute monarchy, with a court 
of great splendor and elaborate ceremonial. This notion we supposed had 
If their 


doctrine is correct, it is certainly important that our young people should not 


been completely disposed of by Mr. Morgan and Mr. Bandelier. 


have their minds preoccupied with false conceptions ; and the true view is 
certainly as picturesque as-the false, and far more interesting. Apart from 
this, we have nothing but praise. 

Mr. Towle, in his ‘ Young Folk’s Heroes of History’ (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard), has a subject of the first interest and importance—Marco Polo. 
Perhaps Polo's adventures are less exciting and attractivethan those of Pizarro 
and Magellan, the heroes of his former books, and at any rate their interest 
is for more mature readers. Mr. Towle’s style, too, is not so well adapted to 


children as Mr. Eggleston's, and is in general rather more artificial. He has 
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Eastern morality are furnished by | done his work very well, however, and has made a book which is not only 


The 
story of Montezuma everybody has read, but how many of the class for whom 
We wish 
that both of these books were provided with maps ; they would be useful in 


entertaining in itself, but will be wholly new to most of his readers. 
the book is designed have ever heard the name of Marco Polo? 


all the books of this series, but in this volume especially we should like to see 
a map which should mark out a route from Balkh to Samarcand by the way 


of Pamir. We think Mr. Towle was caught napping here. Marco Polo, in 
his memoirs, describes Samarcand, as he does, for instance, Cashmere; but 
he does not say he visited it, and it is plain that he could not have done so. 
t is rather venturesome, therefore, to say (p. 58) that ‘* Marco was greatly 
impressed with the wealth and splendor of the city.” 

Mr. Stockton’s ‘A Jolly Fellowship’ (New York : Chas. Scribner’s Sons) 
has already had a success among the readers of St. Nicholas. Itis the record, 
recited by the elder, of the travels of two boys, aged respectively sixteen and 
fourteen, through the South and the Bahamas. The addition of a bright 
young girl to the party, with a hint of chaperonage in the person of an errati- 
cally sensible mother and an eccentric father, lends interest and piquancy to 
the adventures, which are not too improbable. ‘The midnight scaling of Fort 
Marion by the two boys, which ended by their gladly backing out of the 
scrape after being badly victimized by the Indian sentinels, is very funny. 
So is the farcical attempt of the three friends to restore the African queen to 
her rights in the African colony in Nassau. There is a shipwreck on the 
way home, the separation of Corny and the boys from the father and mother, 
who were in another boat, and much suspense, but of course a happy conclu- 
sion, The relations between the boys and Corny are very nicely managed, 
and the book closes with a hint of school and college instead of hymeneal 
prospects. 

‘ The Fairport Nine,’ by Noah Brooks (Scribner), is the base-ball variety 
of the boy’s book, with the especial peculiarity of the only black boy in town 
being made, not too obtrusively, the leader in sports and studies. The base- 
ball games described show that the boy audience has been growing more 
critical in its demands, and the old scores with numerous runs have given 
The 


best chapter, as a description of the unconscious mischief which boys manage 


place to the scientific game in which there are fewer runs than innings. 


to get into, is ‘‘ The Kingdom of Pedan”—an imaginary empire of which 
the boys are the military defenders. The dialect ascribed to the Fairport 
Nine is rather exaggerated, we should say, and would have been more in place 
in the mouths of their rivals ‘‘ The White Bears.” 

Like all Mr, Bailantyne’s books, ‘ Philosopher Jack’ (London ; Jas. Nisbet 
& Co.) is full enough of incident to satisfy the most exacting juvenile de- 
mand for adventure, ‘There is a shipwreck in the Southern Seas on a coral 
island, rescue by a ship bound for California, an expedition to the gold- 
mines, where the shipwrecked party pick up a large fortune in a short space 
of time, another shipwreck off the English coast with the loss of the gold- 
chests they were bringing home, and the news on landing that the failure of 
the Blankow bank has sunk all the money they had sent home before them. 
Being shareholders in this bank their gold may as well as not be at the bottom 
of the sea so far as they are concerned, as, if it could be reached, it would have 
to be surrendered. 
until if recovered it will be safe in its former owners’ hands, and then has 
divers find it and provides comfortable fortunes all around. The notion 
must be acknowledged to be novel and neat, and far better than ‘‘ making 


Accordingly the author leaves it there for eight years, 


” 


over” one’s property to his wife. 

Illustrated Text-Books of Art Education. 
R.A. ‘Classic and Italian Painting. 
Percy R. Head.’ ‘ Architecture, Gothic and Renaissance. By T. Roger 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A.’ (New York: Scribner & Welford; London : Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1880.)—In his preface to this series, 
of which the books before us are but the first two, Mr. Poynter says that if the 
” **4 definite and syste- 
matic knowledge of art must be its foundation,” and that the object of his 
text-books is ‘* to provide that such a knowledge should form part of general 
It would be unnecessary to insist on the value of this, he 
observes, if it were not widely assumed that esthetic appreciation is a mere 
matter of taste. 


Edited by Edward J. Poynter, 
By Edward J. Poynter, R.A., and 


present interest in art ‘‘ is to be more than a fashion, 


education.” 


He accordingly offers such suggestions as occur to him in 
proof of the contrary, and what he says seems so sound that it is easy to agree 
with his conclusion at the end of it, that ‘it would be easy to fall into 
truisms and platitudes by extending these observations.” As his collaborator 
chronicles further on, the same general notion was promulgated by Pamphilus 
of Amphipolis about 350 B.c., and perhaps the point best worth discussing is 
how to accomplish a result so long held to be desirable. Text-books of this 
sort are not new: the past few years have been very prolific of them ; but ex- 
actly how much good they do has not yet been settled as definitively as could be 
wished. Invariably we have noticed in their several apologies a modest pro- 
fession of satisfaction if they shall prove to have stimulated an interest in the 
subject. Mr. Poynter wishes his ‘‘to act as an incentive” to the reader to 
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follow up the matter for himself, and says he will gain ‘‘ but little learning ” 
But about their specific success here we confess we are a little 


Neither these nor art text-books in general we believe do much to 


from them. 
sceptical, 
this end. Most people who need the stimulus in question, except the very 
young, will probably be content with the amount of ‘‘learning” to be got 
from them ; they are not conspicuous, as a rule, for the insidious inveigling of 
indisposed minds, for which purpose a different sort of thing altogether would 
be undoubtedly more potent—something romantic, or literary, or critical, or 
in some way positively attractive in itself. We suspect they are valuable 
chiefly as all digests and summaries are, and, of course, have the same limi- 
tations and drawbacks. These drawbacks are inherent in the scheme, of 
course, and it is difficult to see how to get over them; indeed, it is almost 
safe to conclude, after the abundant experimentation which has taken place, 
that it is impossible, unless the editor will consent to forego either comprehen- 
siveness or explicitness. So that the only way that occurs to us in which 
this ‘ Classic and Italian Painting,’ for example, could be improved would be 
to omit many of the details which it includes, and which not only confuse the 
general drift (that, by the way, might be more explicit with advantage) but 
are simply beyond the capacity of any one to remember, owing to the slight 
impression left by their necessary meagreness. Vasari himself, voluminous 
as he is, would be benefited by this treatment, and we have wished that he 
might be edited by some one, Mr. Poynter say, as Johnson’s ‘ Lives’ have 
recently been. This is really all we have to remark upon the way in which 
Mr. Poynter and Mr. Head have executed their task, for, though it would not 
be difficult to pick flaws in its relative proportions and so on, an answer 
in each instance would be equally easy, and after all it would not be touching 
the heart of the matter. 

Mr. Smith’s book on Gothic and Renaissance Architecture is much better in 
this respect, and seems to us a book worth writing. He does, to be sure, 
confess to having been hampered by the conflict between comprehensiveness 
and detail. Architecture is considerably more technical, and to the general 
reader more abstruse, it may be said, than painting ; it is more of a science, 
and accordingly a smattering of it is harder to acquire; further than which, 
the intricacies of its development are,more numerous than even the biographi- 
cal and artistic peculiarities of Italian painters. Mr. Smith, however, accom- 
plishes much by an intelligent use of divisions and subdivisions, and the reader 
who will study his book and not rest content with skimming it may feel sure 
of a notion of the subject at once pretty definite and comparatively easy to 
retain. We wish, nevertheless, that Mr. Smith were a little more inclined to 
the German method of pursuing such tasks. Instances of its flagrant abuse 
both by loose and exact transcendentalists are abundant enough, but as a me- 
thod it has the incontestable advantage of a natural sequence over a congeries, 
and we should say that Mr. Smith was in no danger of exaggerating it unwisely. 
More nearly than any other art architecture argues not only the architect but 
the general mental condition of his contemporaries and enx/ourage, because it 
is the only art with which masses of people have directly to do, on account of 
its prominent material side. In what he says of the distinguishing character- 
istics of Gothic and Renaissance Mr. Smith seems discrin inating and fair, 
but at some cost to directness. In his carefulness to be impartial he loses 
some force, He will probably fail on this account to suit any of the three 
classes into which architects may broadly be divided: those who believe 
forms to be the logical expression of specific necessities and almost inevitably 
inherent in conditions ; those who think them substantially settled by the ac- 
cumulated experience which has resulted in “styles” 
guided solely by a feeling for what is agreeable to the sense. 


‘and those who are 
But he will 
grievously offend none of them. His objection to the shams _ inseparable 
from exaggerated Renaissance is sufficiently mild ; his recognition of the in- 
trinsic merits of Gothic principles is reasonably cordial ; and he is tolerant of 
pure whim. Perhaps the thick-and-thin Gothic devotee will be least pleased ; 
to the thick-and-thin Gothic devotee his definition of Gothic as ‘ pointed,” 
instead of ‘‘the only rational,” will be unsatisfactory ; and we confess he 
seems to us to have missed the point of distinction between the Greek temple 
and the medizval cathedral, for example, which is perhaps a test of true 
He speaks of 
the symmetry of the one and the variety of the other, and so on. 
sential difference is that between a cell and an organism, 


comprehension of the general development of architecture. 
The es- 
Nevertheless his 
readers will get a very fair conception of the main characteristics of ‘* styles,” 
so-called, and without bias in favor of any one, which is a great merit in a 
writer of even so impersonal a thing as the uninitiated might assume an ele- 
mentary work on architecture to be. The indispensable glossary is better 
than most in such books, and is illustrated, but in some instances it is too 
vague. For example: 

*‘Apse.—A semicircular or polygonal termination to, or projection from, a 
church or other public building. 

** Chancel.—The choir or eastern part of a church. 

** Choir.—The part of a church in which the services are celebrated ; 
ally, but not always, the east end, or chancel. 
is often at the crossing.” 


usu- 
In a Spenish church the choir 
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of such as creeps in, the eulogy rather 


The illustrations are abundant and really illustrative in the main, 


tailed criticism is commendably rare ; 


than the censure is the dcubtful part. Critics will differ, perhaps, as to 


whether this or the reverse is a merit in a text-book. 





The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By Theodore Mar- 
tin. With Portraits. Volume v. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 188o.) 
This concluding volume of Mr. Martin's life embraces the years 1860 and 1861 


We have the history of the Prince’s connection with, or the expression of his 
views upon, the diplomatic intrigues which succeeded the Italian war, Lord 
John Russell’s Reform Bill, the invasion of Naples by Garibald 

on Rome, the Schleswig-Holstein affair, the visit of the Prin 
this country, and the 7yent affair. An appendix contains : 
funeral of the Prince Ci 
course, Mr. Martin’s aim to emphasize, if not to magnify, the 


i, the advance 


of Wales to 


of the ceremonial observed at the 
the position taken by Prince Albert as the husband of the Queen ; and, cor 
sidering the difficulties which the task presented, his success must be con 
sidered remarkable. In all the five volumes we believe th: 
misstatements of fact have ever been detected, and yet the pi 
by the book as a whole is that of a laborious, deservit g, effici 


ed monarch governing or directing the Government of hi 





summate skill, tact, and wisdom. ‘To a reader familiar wit 





of English history during the period of Queen Victoria's reig 


lo write a life 


course, seems that of a eulogist ; but Mr. Martin is a eulogist 


of the Prince Consort with the perspective which the cold, 


, ’ 
clear light of his- 


tory accords it, would be to reduce the five volumes to a very sler 


sadly to curtail the proportions of the influence exerted by Prince Alb pon 
the destiny of Great Britain or the Continent. But it is not fair to examine 
Mr. Martin’s work in this light ; he is by virtue of his office a eulogist, and 
it is as a eulogy that the book should be regarded. As such it is excel- 


lent piece of work, 
To Americans the most interesting chapter in the present volume is 
that which deals with the 7yen¢ affair. In 


Consort was, as usual, exerted in the direction of peace, and 


this matter the influence of 
the Prince 
the temper of both countries was at the time so warlike, and th 
depended for a few days upen so many accidental causes, tha 


} 


ly be considered to have helped to turn the scale 





known that he did not approve the draft of instructions prepared by , Lord 
Russell for Lord Lyons, and made several emendations, which were acted 
upon by the Queen, and finally commended themselves to 


sell and Lord Palmerston. The pacific temper thus fortunately brought to 


bear upon the negotiations is best shown by the memorandum, the joint 
work of the Queen and the Prince, of which Mr. Martin gives a fac-simile 


The original draft is not given, but its general tenor was simply that the 
States should be told that the 
Was a violation of international law 


Zrent 


Government of the United 
tain boarding the 


Wilkes in t 
and of the rights of Great Britain ; that the British Government trusted that 


the act would be disavowed, the prisoners set free and restored to British 
protection, terminating with an instruction that, in case of the refusal of this 
demand, Lord Lyons should retire from the United States. The Prince's 


memorandum adopted by the Queen characterizes this draft as ‘t somewhat 


meagre.” It is suggested that it should have contained ‘‘ the 


sion of a hope that the American captain did not act under instructions, 


expres- 


or if he did, that he misapprehended them ; that the United States Govern- 
ment must be fully aware that the British Government could not allow its flag 
to be insulted and the security of her mail communications to be placed in 
jeopardy ; and Her Majesty’s Government are unwilling to believe that the 
United States Government intended wantonly to put an insult upon this 
country, and to add to their many distressing complications by forcing a que:- 
tion of dispute upon us ; and that we are therefore glad to believe that upon a 
full consideration of the circumstances of the undoubted breach of interna- 
tional law committed they would spontaneously offer such redress as would 
alone satisfy this country—namely, the restoration of the unfortunate passen- 
gers and a suitable apology.”” There scems to be no doubt that the altera- 
tions adopted in accordance with these suggestions were really the work of 
Prince Albert. 

A very large part of this volume is, as usual, made up of details of the 
private life of the royal family, and it is impossible to lay the book down 
without speculating upen the moral effect of such publications as the Queen 
has authorized with reference to her private life upon the fortunes of the 
British Crown. Mr. Theodore Martin has been made the channel through 
which Queen Victoria has taken the entire world into her confidence as to het 
domestic life. Nothing has been held back that could have been made known, 
and the result is that we have an account of a royal household and its private 
On the one hand, of 


course, the result of all this is to confirm the prevailing impression of the high 


affairs such as-has never before been given to the world. 


tone of morality encouraged and fostered at the court by the Queen and the 
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Prince Consort. An atmosphere of goodness and purity pervades the whole life 
of the Queen and all whosurrounded her, which, to say the least, is unusual in 
On the other hand, if the institution of monarchy is to be 
preserved and hedged about with respect and reverence, is it advisable that 
so much should be known about kings and queens and their ordinary human 
interests? This reverence and respect are somewhat artificial, and nowhere 
more artificial than in England, where the actual government is parliamen- 
tary, though the head of it possesses royal powers transmitted by descent. In 
in hereditary monarchy the chances must be that for one pre-eminently vir- 
tuous monarch there will be a greater number of insignificant and bad ones, and 
if the institution is to be preserved it would seem as if, in the long run, a dis- 
creet silence on the subject of the private lives of royal personages were the 
safest course. Familiarity breeds contempt in this no less than in other mat- 
ters, and the line which divides the public fecling that a monarchy should be 
preserved as a fine and noble piece of pageantry, and the feeling that the day 
for all political pageantries is over, is, after all, a narrow one. 


A History of the Huguenots of the Dispersion at the recall of the Edict of 
Nantes. By Reginald Lane Poole. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
208 pp. 8vo.)}—The title of this work, the Lothian historical prize-essay for 
1879 at Oxford, is somewhat misleading. It is not strictly a history, but a 


collection of references to the materials for a history of the ‘‘ emigration con- 
sequent upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes.” These materials are 
very voluminous, especially in Holland, Germany, and France. In Germany 
there is ‘‘ hardly a church but has its separate chronicler,” while in France 
the twenty-eight volumes of the ‘ Bulletin de la Société de |’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Frangais’ contain a rich store of documents, statistics, and local 
traditions invaluable to the historian. All these authorities the writer seems 
to have faithfully examined, and the result is a work which will prove a trust- 
worthy guide to the student of this subject. 

The fugitives are first traced to the Netherlands, and a just tribute is paid 
to the generously hospitable reception of their co-religionists by the people of 
this country. Various measures in behalf of the emigrants, such as the 
granting of all rights enjoyed by natives, gifts of land, exemption from taxa- 
tion and military service, and permission ‘‘to practise their crafts without 


fee,” were adopted by the different provincial and municipal governments 


immediately after the Revocation. In addition, large sums of money were 
contributed both by the governments and by private individuals of all classes 
and religions, The Jews of Amsterdam, for instance, gave in 1685 ‘‘as 


much as 40,000 gulden.” The result of this wise and well-timed liberality 
was that at least one hundred thousand of the fugitives settled in the Low 
Countries. The exact numbers will never be known, ‘‘for in February, 
1686, the Estates of Holland, urged by the Estates-General, forbade all men- 
tion in the public prints touching the refugees ; above all, as to the manner 
of their escape.” In strong contrast to the reception by the Dutch was that 
which the Huguenots received in England in the early years of the dispersion. 
The distrust with which the foreigners were regarded, however, soon melted 


> 
away in the Protestant reaction against the religious and foreign policy of 
James II., and ‘* the nation raised a splendid fund of relief, and left no op- 
portunity unused of showing the exiles the kindness they sorely needed.” 
From London, where there were soon twenty-eight French churches, they 
spread to different parts of England, chiefly in the south and east, establish- 
ing valuable industries wherever they settled. Considerable colonies went to 
Ireland, from one of which sprang the manufacture of linen. Their influence 
upon the political history of Great Britain was possibly more important and 
valuable than the gain which they brought to the wealth and population of 
the country. Speaking of the zeal with which the leading Huguenots entered 
into the discussions of the great questions of the day, Mr. Poole says: ‘*‘ They 
helped not a little to formulate the public opinion that offered the kingdom 
to William of Orange.” 

rhough Switzerland was chiefly a country of passage for the refugees, yet 
many thousands found a home there. The generosity of the people was un- 
bounded. The public charity of Geneva alone during the forty years of the 
dispersion was 5,143,266 florins ; ‘‘and the bounty of individuals may have 
nearly rivalled that of the city.” The contributions of Berne amounted to 
about four millions of florins. The German Lutherans received the Hugue- 
nots generally with a distrust and coldness similar to that of the English. 
Notwithstanding this, probably seventy-five thousand settled in Baden, Hesse, 
Wiirtemberg, Saxony, and Brandenburg, repairing in many places the desola- 
tion wrought by the Thirty Years’ War. ‘The Great Elector of Brandenburg, 
Frederic William, showed a far-sighted wisdom in his treatraent of the emi- 
grants. The Edict of Potsdam, issued within a fortnight after the Edict of 
the Recall, threw open, as it were, all his dominions to the French refugees. 


Gifts of land, immunities and privileges of all kinds were promised. Agents 
were placed in the principal cities on the frontier of France to aid the fugi- 
tives with advice, provisions, and money. So strong and sincere was his 
interest in his new subjects that he supplied ‘from his privy purse the un- 
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accustomed charges which else had drained his exchequer.” It is difficult to 
overestimate the influence which the emigration had upon the somewhat rude 
inhabitants of the future kingdom of Prussia. The Huguenots brought a 
refinement of manners as well as an improvement in husbandry. Their 
officers and soldiers formed no contemptible part of the army, while the 
manufactures which they established were a source of great wealth and _pros- 
perity. ‘* The society of Berlin was, in fact, the creation of the exile ; and 
it was the refugees who gave it that mobile course of thought, that finer cul- 
ture, that tact in matters of art, that instinct of conversation, which had before 
been the unique possession of France.” 

To the emigration to North America Mr. Poole devotes but half a dozen 
pages, which he explains by the remark that ‘‘ the history of this settlement 
has yet to be written, and it is not likely that its materials will be found on 
this side the Atlantic.” In his brief outline of the history of the colonies in 
Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, and South Carolina he gives this fact 
concerning the life of the planters of New Rochelle : ‘‘ For many years they 
could not support a church, and these zealous people, after laboring hard the 
week through, spent much of the nights of Saturday and Sunday in walking 
the sixteen miles to and from the nearest church at New York.” 

The number of those who fled from France in consequence of the Recall 
has been variously estimated from one hundred thousand to two millions, 
Our author says ‘‘ it will be clearly within the bounds of moderation to leave 
the total exodus a range between 300,000 and 350,000." To trace the effect 
upon their native country of this disastrous measure, except very briefly, lies 
beyond the scope of the work before us. The Gallican church of Bossuet 
and Fénelon almost ceased to exist. ‘‘ The Protestants,” says Jurieu, ‘‘ have 
carried commerce with them into exile.” And ‘‘the one class trained to a 
talent for affairs was removed from the nation.” Thus, what Lord Bacon 
calls ‘‘the four pillars of government—religion, justice, counsel, and treasure” 
—were weakened, and it is no wonder that ‘‘ when the storm burst upon the 
French monarchy a century later” it fell. 

Mr. Poole’s style is somewhat harsh, and at times disfigured by certain 
mannerisms. From the very nature of his subject the narrative is discon- 
nected, but there is an appearance of notes made while reading having been 
embodied unchanged in the text. The spelling of well-known names in 
this tashion—*‘ Zuerich,” ‘‘ Wuerttemberg,” ‘‘ Tsar,” and ‘‘ stadhouder "— 
seems like an affectation of precise scholarship. At the foot of each page is 
a copious array of references to authorities. The essay, as a whole, is more 
German than English in its methods of treatment, as well as in the exhaustive 
research displayed. 


Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. Revised and enlarged, with in- 
troductory exercises on elementary constructions, by William F. Allen, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Wisconsin. (Boston : Ginn & Heath. 1880. I2mo, 
pp. vii.-181.)—A second edition of a small Latin text-book is usually entitled 
to no special notice, but the new edition of Prof. Allen’s ‘ Introduction to 
Latin Prose Composition ’ is in some respects exceptional. The first edition 
was published about ten years ago. The present edition has been enlarged 
so as to include the more elementary constructions of Latin syntax, and the 
whole work revised. This addition and revision have been executed by the 
Rev. J. H. Allen, a brother of the author, and Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Harvard University. He has been assisted by Mr. John Tetlow, 
Master of the Girls’ Latin School in Boston, and their joint labors have been 
subjected to the criticism of Prof. Peck, of Cornell University. It is seldom 
that so much learning, experience, and intellectual ability are brought to bear 
in the construction of an elementary text-book. 

The number of persons to whom it is worth while to spend the time and 
labor necessary to learn to write Latin easily and fluently is very small, and 
is probably decreasing the world over. Latin composition is generally studied 
less for its own sake than as one of the best means of learning to read 
and appreciate the Latin authors. For this purpose the present work seems 
all-sufficient. For those who intend to make the Latin language a special 
object of study after leaving college it is, of course, what its title declares, 
only an introduction. 

The following points seem worthy of attention. The English examples 
which are to be translated into Latin are themselves translations from passages 
actually occurring in the Latin authors. Experience unmistakably testifies to 
the advantages of this plan in an elementary work. The constant, even 
minute, references to the grammar accustom the student to solve difficulties 
by the application of general principles. The references are to the grammar 
of Messrs. Allen and Greenough, but accompanying every one there is, in a 
parenthesis, a reference to the grammars of Prof. Gildersleeve and of Prof. 
Harkness; the work is thus rendered equally convenient to those who have 
any one of the three grammars, Those who have access to them all will find it 
worth the trouble to compare the different ways in which the same matters are 
viewed and stated by these accomplished Latin scholars. The best thing those 
students who have none of these grammars can do, irrespective of the use 
of the present work, is to get one as soon as possible. Lastly, but not least, 
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Prof. Allen says ‘‘he has made the experiment of marking the Jong vowels in 
the Latin words employed.” This is a matter of more importance than even 
Prof. Allen himself is perhaps aware. There is no doubt that if the pronun- 
ciation of Latin prose is properly taught—a point to which the marking of every 
long vowel is indispensable—the proper method of reading Latin poetry comes 
almost of itself, and the greater part of the stuff with which learners are tor- 
mented, under the name of prosody, may be dismissed at once as mere rub- 
The mark- 
ing of the long vowels was systematically carried out several years ago in the 
text-books of Prof. Morris, now of the Johns Hopkins University. 


We suggest to Prof. Allen the propriety of publishing, 


bish. This is not, as Prof. Allen seems to think, an experiment. 


for the use of 
teachers, a key to his exercises. We have no room to discuss the question, 
but long observation and experience lead us to think that the advantages 
altogether outweigh the ee 

Saint-Simon. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1880. 16mo, pp. 216.)—This is a brief summary of the me- 
or of the fragment of them thus far published (in 
Chéruel’s edition), with biographical and other comment by the editor. The 
book is a reprint of the latest number in Mrs. Oliphant's ‘ Foreign Classics 


moirs of Saint-Simon, 


for English Readers,’ and in deference to her taste Mr. Collins has excluded 
the more piquant passages of the original memoirs. One need not complain 
of this ; the serious fault of Mr. Collins’s work is that it shows little real know- 
ledge of the time or of the man described. He blames, 


borate minuteness of Saint-Simon’s genealogies 
D> Db ’ 


for instance, the ela- 
complaining that the old duke 
‘takes a singular delight in tracing the exact family history and relationship of 
nearly every personage he mentions,” which is to measure the ideas of a time 
when a title of nobility meant much with the ideas of a time when it means 
little ; and he calls the famous ‘‘ ,’ Saint-Simon’s long vexa- 
tion—the question whether the president, when he addressed the peers in 


affaire du bonnet 
parliament, should wear his cap on his head or place it before him on the 
table—‘‘ only a trivial question of etiquette.” It is 
proaching deluge only a shower. 


like calling the ap- 
The critic who misconceives like this the 
data and the tendency of history and of historical studies is scarcely 
the writer who will speak to advantage of the times of Saint-Simon. Of 
Saint-Simon as an individual two sentences translated by Mr. Collins from 
Sainte-Beuve tell us, though mainly pictorial in their effect, more than pages 
of Mr. Collins’s own commentary: ‘‘Do not repent, Frenchmen, of having 
had among you in the heart of court life at Versailles, and ever on the track 
of the human quarry, this little duke with the piercing eye, cruel, insatiable, 
always on the chase, ferreting about, present everywhere, swooping on his 
prey, and laying waste on all sides. Thanks to him, a Tacitus with natural 
humor and with unbridled fancy, we have nothing to envy in the earlier 
It is to be added that Mr. Collins’s translation, generally good and 
spirited, is sometimes careless, as where he renders voseau as ‘‘ rosewood,” a 
blunder from which the knowledge either of Pascal’s pensée, ‘‘ Le Roseau 
pensant,” or of Mr. Bayle St. John’s partial translation of Saint-Simon’s me- 
moirs, might have saved him. Readers of a recent letter on ‘‘ The Manu- 
(Nation, June 3, 1880) will be interested in Mr. Col- 
lins’s statement that those manuscripts fill two hundred and sixty-six volumes 
and portfolios, of which hardly more than a tenth part has yet been pub- 
lished. 


” 


writer. 


scripts of Saint-Simon”’ 
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MLLE. BERNHARDT AS G/ZLBERTE AND WAR vi 
\ LLE. BERNHARDT’S selections, since ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” have 
A been ‘‘Froufrou” and ‘* La Dame aux Camélias.” The choce 
was at once business-like and humble. It would have been by no means 
hard for an actress of her style and physique to have kept up public interest 
on the line of discussion as to whether or not she was another Rachel, 1 to 
have stepped into a place in the Rachel legend almost without a sense of 
change. America, which has long been collating all rts of notorieties 
from abroad in a spirit of collectorship, would be very willing to consider an 
actress who should adhere to Racine, a writ vh it knows nothing about 
and respects. To appear very visi narily and impalpably, to imitate statuary 
and expire every night in parts from the French-Greek drama, to come only 
once and die of an American cold, is the career of a heroine in this peculiar 
mythology. The part was waiting for Mlle. Bern! if had been w 
ing to assume it. To take the lower pla e almost at once in mere dramas of 
disease, dramas which make ‘* Adrienne” appear like a cla by cont 
was very human, very modest. [t was modest because there are herent 
dramatic vices in both the more modern plays which frustrate the best ef- 

| 

forts of the artist to personate an interesting and sy h char ! 

In ‘‘ Froufrou” dramatist makes his heroine work up an elabor 


quarrel with a faultless sister, without providing the ghost of a pretext, merely 





to start a couple of extra acts, thus reducing to nothing the fine intuitive sense 
of things which she displays in the rest of the piece, and making the actress's 
efforts to express native tact and intuition a de mn As for Marguerite, of 


all the characters who have sawed perpetuall 











of intelligence, and have produced effect by constant pressure on an auditor's 
nerves instead of by stimulating and in g | he ist \ ‘ 
intolerable. The thinness of motif, the w f rel i | k i 
play, are as little as possible to Dumas’s cred ter 1 is all the 
phasis he has learned. Accordingly, the actress’s best-directed efforts to 
lay at delicate feelings or perceptions were very much thrown away 
play at delicate feeling | { h tl 


Gilberte's exquisite intellign nee, her flashes of discern nent, her ck 


tion to her sister that she proposes to keep her faults of charact 
her correction of the statement of the proposed ay 

bassador” to ‘‘ ambassadress,” her selfishness as of a blameless and con- 
sistent product of nature, her quick objection to a duel on her accou 
which would for ever tarnish the waif prettiness of her character—all these 
delicate hits, which Mlle. 


made as nothing because the character of Grdé 


> Pe 
Bernhardt delivered with precision and relish, were 





ternal quarrel whose attitude on her part would have been impossible to het 


nature. After that quarrel—which the actress made a superb separate suc- 








cess, playing for the moment an role 1 leaving on the mind 
an ineffaceable image of the hissing, voluble victim—the part be- 
came a blemished ideal, and sym ( te, here misconceiving 
things so stupidly, and elsewhere conceiving everything with flashes of tact, 
was lost. So with JJarcuerite Gautier, there is a fonds of self-consciousness, 
of posing as a victim, of harping on disadvantages, in the conception, which 


made it quite labor wasted for the actress to receive her lover's father as 
sweetly as a pastoral ingénue, to entertain her guests with the good-hearted- 
ness of a housekeeper and the caprices a a kitten, to die like a saint. The 
story is patched with traits foreign to its tissue, and it was necessary to rub 
one’s eyes and convince one’s self that the same person was still treading the 


boards, when the dramatist made the most contrary rdles thus into one, 





Mile. Bernhardt shows all the time the most fascinating sense of man- 
ners, of behavior i: cies. In JWJarguerite, her way of listening to 
the doctor’s aside elivers het ith-sentence, while busily writing 
a feminine billet, was perfection: so was her insult to Varville, who has 


computed his visits foolishly—‘t Vous ne dites jamais que des bétises 


this was not thrown at the interlocutor, but delivered in the lowest, most 


rapid tones of self-re flection, as if the observation were forced by circume- 


stances, and as if she half-hoped the other would not hear. Sometimes the 


style was a little more pronounced, as with Gi/éerte burying her chin in her 


ying ‘‘ Je vous ecoute 


band. These sketches of manners, as important to our century as the illus- 


fists, immersing he ont in her book, and s to her hus- 


trations of Restif de la Bretonne to a past one, were not unmixed with in- 
spirations, the great moments of the artist, which were so rich and deep as al- 


most to efface all minor impressions. The scene with the elder Duval, in 


Dumas’s play, was such a masterpiece of pure eldom been 
seen on our stage ; the pity it evokes is stainless, is separate from the charac- 


ter, and does the heart good ; it is femininity revealed. The quarrel-scene with 


the sister in ‘‘ Froufrou” was equally great, as a piece of concentration ; the 
boiling-up of hot, thin, fine-cut words had a brilliant air of spontaneity. It 
was not like a rdle studied, but like an impromptu shot at a mark and hittin 

The death-scenes of the "ce mo bale 


e two characters were not unlike, and we: 


pathetic grace. <A painful company, of the sort of outre mer inane we have 
been accustomed to wit h Salvini and Ristori, endeavored to annul the labors 
of the star, 
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s2 Wall Str t, New York. 
Street, Boston 
Chace: Mo wigage 


SEVEN PER 


SMITH & HANNAMAN, 


“IX A iVD CENT. 


Indianapolis, Ind 


 Sulliz ai Bros. & » Libbie. 
AUCTIONEERS, 








Salesroom: No. 2 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Special facilities for the display and sale by auction of private 
. yraries (large or small), autogr craphs, coins, paintings, engravings, 


orks of art, furnitur hanes 
"Catuinenes eens to ll arians 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 
FOR 188r. 


subscriptions for the coming year send for 


1s, etc. 
id bookl uyers gratis. 


Before renewing 
B. WESTERMANN & CO.’S 
§ Broadway, New York) 
New Price-list of Foreign Periodicals, 


Mail-subscription 
by any agency 


s for 11 at cheaper rates than before offered 


Zz vench ard German Books. 


All new and popular French and German Works received as soon 


as issued. Catalogues of old and new French, German, and 
Fnglish Books furnished upon application. 


JOHN PENINGTON & SON, 


127 South Seventh Street, P prsemenatanies 


STANDARD SERIES. 


Nos. ®&} Dickens's Christmas Books. 


49 
Octavo, illustrated, price, each, 25 cents. 


Ma. on: Deer CON. IG CORN. 555. is scspidaevouncentaes 15¢ 
No. 46. Life of Spurgeon. Illustrated, 8vo........ .....ee0e- 20c. 
No. 45. America Revisited. By Sala 


Young's Analytical Concordance. Only revised authorized 
edition. . ée. imetdenathenne I 
Postage free. Catalogues free. 
publishers, I. K. FUNK & Co., 


For sale rom boskeations, or the 
10 Dey Street, New York. 


An Abridged History of England. 


By A. H. “_ alman. Being a Condensed Chronology from the 
Time of the Ancient Britons B C. to the present day, the Origin 
and C onnecting link of each Reigning House, with Synops sis of 
England in the Nineteenth Century, its fn stitution s, Orders, anda 
full list of the Peerage. A business man’s book, full of facts. 

For sale by C. Scribner's Sons, 745 Broadway ; James Miller, 779 


Broadway ; and Brentano, Union Square. 
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